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E HAVE, on other occasions, stressed the value 

W of the literature that comes from the Ameri- 

can Art Association-Anderson Galleries in catalogs 

and circulars pertaining to furniture and furnishings. 

We clip from a reference to 

INTERESTING the Mulliken collection the fol- 
Notes ON Mortlake lowing: 

“Sportsmen know Mort- 
lake as that point on the Thames which marks the fin- 
ish of the Oxford-Cambridge boat race; historians 
as it stands on record in Domesday Book, that great 
survey of the lands of England made by order of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror in 1086.. The art connoisseur 
knows Mortlake as the source of English tapestry 
manufactured under royal patronage in the seventeenth 
century. 

“Queen Elizabeth had not favored wall hangings, 
suspecting them a means of concealing persons of 
shady intent, and she lent no support to the tapestry 
industry. James I. however, actively encouraged the 
organization of the manufactory at Mortlake and op- 


erations commenced with an encouraging clientele who 
numbered chiefly the King himself, the Prince of 
Wales (later Charles I), the Duke of Buckingham, 
and other nobles. 

“The most successful years at Mortlake were dur- 
ing the decade beginning in 1625. Little competition 
was offered, as the Gobelins was not founded until 
1662 and the workshops established under Henry IV 
in Paris were no rival. 

“Then after this golden period came financial dif- 
ficulties increased by civil wars’ in England and the 
consequent diverting of money from a luxury industry, 
Even with the Restoration the flame flickered but 
weakly, due largely to competitive imports, and with 
the end of the century Mortlake tapestry weaving had 
ceased. 

“Mortlake chair tapestry has a scarcity value of 
the highest degree, and it is significant that one of the 
rare items in the sale on the afternoon of January 
7th, in the Alfred H. Mulliken collection, is a very 
important set of four Charles II turned walnut side 
chairs in original Mortlake tapestry. The coverings 
feature medallions woven in soft colors with scenes 
from the Iliad.” | 
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“T HAVE recently been approached,” 

said an upholstery buyer, “by a party 
who proposes to issue a color chart to 
serve as a means of expressing color 
thought. The idea is reminiscent of your 
book “Color Value” published just 
twenty-five years ago. In this book you 
dwelt upon just such a chart, but it never 
materialized. Why?” 


UR experience convinced us that no printed 
color chart could be made that would serve as 
a reliable medium of color communication. 

The color chart planned in this office covered 360 
colors. The chart would have 
no value unless all copies were 
identically the same, so that the 
man from California who would 
designate to an importer the color that he wanted 
according to his chart, would get what he indicated 
because the wholesaler’s chart was identically the 
same, but it was found that no guarantee could be 
given. 

In the printing process the flow of the ink or 
the weight or impression of the press would show 
variations in tone or tint; furthermore no colors were 
obtainable in inks that were color fast. They were all 
susceptible of alteration under the ravages of time or 
light. No printer here or in Europe could be found 
who would guarantee fastness of color. 

Of course there are color cards furnished by the 
Silk Association and they do great service in the fash- 
ion trades, but they are little value in the upholstery 
trade as a vocabulary making it possible for the sales- 
man to communicate with his customer—the decora- 
tor with the jobber, the stylist with the manufacturer. 

The only hope for a reliable dictionary of color 
nomenclature will have to come from the fabric dyers. 
Many of the manufacturers of silks, cottons, and 
woolens have sample books from the General Dye- 
stuff Corp.; Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. ; 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., Ciba Co., Noil 
Chemical and Color Works, Inc.; Nyanza Color & 
Chemical Co., Inc., Eugene Vellner; American Ani- 
line Products, Inc., United Indigo & Chemical Co., 
Ltd.; Carbic Color & Chemical Co., Inc.; Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co.; E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. ; 
or The Calco Chemical Co. 

It’s a great pity that decorators and buyers and 
all the wholesalers cannot have before them a copy 
of du Pont’s book. It shows samples of all their 
dyes on fabrics. It shows the variations of a yellow, 
for instance, and formula for producing it. 

There is an enormous variety of colors in this 
book, covering at its does, the possibilities of their 
huge plant. It gives one of the biggest range of varia- 
tions that we know of and the colors are fast. 


A DICTIONARY 
OF COLOR 
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The buyer having a copy in Kalamazoo could 
indicate without fear just what he wants the manu- 
facturer to make and the importer or the wholesaler 
to send him. Hence we believe that the only hope for 
a compendium of color must rest with the dye men, 
not with the makers of printers ink, 

No doubt these dye books are already well dis- 
tributed among manufacturers and it would seem as 
though business with the manufacturers would be 
greatly increased if buyers and decorators in order- 
ing a color through the wholesaler should specify the 
maker of the dye, and that is exactly what they would 
do if they were particular about the shade. 

They wouldn’t take a chance on ordering “some- 
thing like it.” 

So perhaps some day soon dye firms will give 
the ultimate consumer an illustrated encyclopedia of 
color, not so vast as the Chevreul collection of 5,000 
tints and tones at the Gobelin works, but a few hun- 
dred. 

It would be a great service. 


SAW a sight the other day that I never saw be- 
fore and never expect to see again. 

The Erskine Danforth Corporation in connection 
with twenty-six other high grade manufacturers were 

having a liquidation sale with 
A REMARKABLE $1,000,000 worth of goods dis- 
SALE played in a floor space of 150,000 

sq. ft. They advertised that the 
place would be closed to the public January 9, 10 and 
11, but they issued cards of invitation for pre-inspec- 
tion, and on the 10th the place was packed and 
crowded. 

They had advertised that they wanted extra sales- 
men and they had put on nearly 200 additional men, 
and owing to conditions they had the pick of the finest 
decorator shops. I never saw such a body of salesmen 
in my life. They all looked as if they were ushers at 
St. Thomas’s ; they had everything but cut-a-way coats, 
boutonnieres and spats. I doubt if any sale of furni- 
ture has ever been held which had the advantages of 
such a selling force. —C.R.C. 


| perverse hopes for 1933 are based largely on 
needs for replacement in all lines. Even the most 
optimistic of our business leaders do not look forward 
to the opening of new markets but they all agree that 
the wear and tear of the last 
three years has had its inevit- 
able effect on all products and 
that the time has now come 
when most of them must be replaced or the con- 
sumer will do without them entirely. 
How will the home furnishings group meet this 
demand for goods? Will it offer the would-be con- 
(Continued on page 52) 


WHAT'S FOR 
1933? 
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. USINESS Conditions are 

unquestionably. improving. 

The patient may be said to be con- 
valescent. 

But doctors will tell you that 
some patients are “difficult.” 
They’ve no stamina, Thousands 
of decorators are right now con- 
tent to sit up in bed waiting, 
waiting, until nature looks after - 
them. On the other hand, there 
are lots of small men, already out 
of bed and taking exercise. 

“T don’t know what we'd do 
today,” said an importer recently, | S 
“without the smaller shops. The 
neighborhood upholsterers are the 
backbone of the trade; they are 
the only ones who seem busy. 
They are getting restoration work, 
replacement and repair work be- 
cause folks are more apt to patch 
up what they have and do over a 
piece that they know is good, than 
go out and buy a new piece that 
they know is poor.” 

The smaller shops are cer- 
tainly making a strong appeal 
nowadays to the people who will 
not buy the poor stuff on the mar- 
ket; who are not purchasing $11.98 chairs and illu- 
sive fade-a-way fabrics but are waiting until they can 
afford to buy something that they know is right. 

Of course there are those who have yielded to 
the lure of bargain sales and have watched their pur- 
chases go to pieces; and it’s been an education in the 
school of sad experience, and they’re about ready to 
join the big chorus of ‘“‘never again”; and the minute 
the times get back to normal you can wager they’ll 
cheerfully pay for quality stuff. 








CENT 


I think the public would have some respect for 
the dealer who would come out flat-footed and tell 
them the truth about their goods. 

I’d take off my hat to the advertiser who would 
dare to say: “Here’s a chair for $9.99 and it’s worth 
it and it isn’t worth any more. If it will serve your pur- 
pose and meet the limitations of your pocketbook buy 
it—but we have in our store higher grade goods, etc., 
etc.” Tell the truth. 

Here’s a circlar I saw the other day and its 
worth adopting: 

“Dear Madam: 

Don’t buy cheap stuff, particularly furniture. It 
doesn’t pay. Frames give way and cost you more 
to repair than they are worth. On the other hand, 
you have doubtless old furniture in your house 





BUSINESS 


CONVALES- 


SOME DATIENTS STILL Then came _ the 
CONFINED TO THE BED 
WHILE OTHERS ARE 
TAKING EXERCISE 


that’s far better in construc- 
tion and if you let us look it 
over we can probably make it 
good as new. You will then 
have something better than 
the truck you are offered at 
prices that do nobody any 
good, neither maker, seller, 
nor you. May I call?” 

In the Colonial days there 
used to be cobblers to go the 
rounds of the country visiting vil- 
lages, calling from house to house, 
and they were quite welcome ; and 
the antique shops are now selling 
the old cobblers’ benches which 
have been rescued from the attics 
of country homes because every 
farmhouse had. a room equipped 
for the convenience of the visiting 
cobbler who perhaps in a day. or 
two would put all the boots and 
shoes in order. 
scissors’ 
grinder. They didn’t send their 
dull cutlery in those days to the 
nearest hardware store; the scis- 
sors’ grinder called on them, and 
we are reminded of these old-time 
methods by the number of itiner- 
ant workmen who are now calling from door to door 
ringing door bells and soliciting upholstery work. 

“T don’t know what we’d do today,” said my 
friend the importer, “without the small shops. 

“They are the foundation stones of the industry. 

“When we go up and down Fifth Avenue and 
Park Avenue and Madison and the side streets we see 
a lot of these convalescents sitting at the windows 
looking out and searching the skies for the golden 
sunrise—but they are just sitting.” Ck 


N JANUARY 16th the anual convention of 

the National Retail Dry Goods Convention 
convenes at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
City, The convention, which runs up to and includ- 
ing the 20th, has a very full program of papers and 
discussions relating to department store merchandising. 

The section devoted to home furnishings is in the 
Merchandise Managers’ Division, covering furniture 
floor coverings, draperies, which is called to order 
Wednesday, January 18th, at 2 P. M. Discussions 
will occur under the following announced heads: How 
to Increase the Gross Margin; Building Business 
Through Installment Selling; Making a Success of 
a Furniture Department; Floor Coverings Need a 
New Merchandising Deal; A Program for Standard- 
izing Mattress Specifications. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


The bright spot on the construction horizon in this 
territory for 1933 promises to be the unparalleled 
amount of bridge work to be done at San Francisco. 
While this work in itself will mean little to decorators, 
the expenditure of huge sums will doubtless prove of 
great benefit in an indirect way. Work on the Golden 
Gate bridge, designed to be the longest single-span 
bridge in the world, is under way and work on the 
structure designed to join San Francisco with its East 
Bay suburbs will be launched shortly. Funds for the 
construction of the Golden Gate Bridge, which will 
cost about $35,000,000, have been secured at home and 
$62,000,000 has been loaned the State of California 
by the Federal government for the construction of the 
San Francisco Bay bridge. 

George De Bonis, who was recently made buyer 
of draperies, rugs, furniture and lamps for the City 
of Paris Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, has 
been seriously ill in the hospital with pneumonia, 
being removed to his home just before Christmas. 


Henry Gertmenian, for some time located in up- 
stairs quarters at 278 Post Street, San Francisco, has 
arranged to move his Oriental rug business to 355 
Sutter Street, in the decorative studio district. 


The Joseph Hirsch Importing Company has been 
incorporated at San Francisco to carry on a business 
in Oriental goods. The capital stock is placed at 
$25,000 and the incorporators are V. G. Skinner, 
Louis Canelis and E. E. Tacy. 


Paul Verdier, president of Verdier Associates, 
Ltd., which has taken over the controlling interests in 
the City of Paris Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, 
has returned from France to again give the business 
his personal attention. The business was founded by 
his grandfather, Gaston Verdier, eighty-two years ago. 
Coincident with the return of Mr. Verdier has come 
the reopening of the Morocco Shop by Side Mohamed 
Ali Barada, after an absence of six years. After leav- 
ing here six years ago he was associated for a time with 
John Wanamaker, at New York, and has divided his 
time during the past three years between Hollywood 
and Morocco. 


The S. Passer Manufacturing Co., located for 
some time at 64 Natoma street, San Francisco, has 
moved to 925 Folsom Street, where larger quarters 
have been taken over and much new equipment in- 
stalled. The firm specializes in the manufacture of 
upholstered furniture. 


The Home Studio has been opened at 1309 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, where a specialty is being made 
of antiques. 

Fire originating in an automobile badly damaged 
the plant of the A. F. Marten Company, interior 
decorators, 1501 Sutter Street, San Francisco, and the 
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adjoining plant of the Alfred J. Casella Company, man- 
ufacturers of art lighting fixtures. 

Maj. W. J. Hairs, of Carmel, Calif. importer of 
antiques, sailed from San Francisco recently for Aus- 
tralia to replenish his stocks. 

The Coast Carpets Corporation has opened offices 
at 775 Post Street, San Francisco. 

Harry Hood, buyer of draperies and affiliated 
lines for The Emporium, San Francisco, returned 
from a trip to the Eastern Markets just before Christ- 
mas. 

The sales staff of the Pacific Coast branch of the 
Kroder-Reubel Co., Inc., is now traveling directly out 
of the San Francisco office in order to keep in closer 
touch with the management there and a larger terri- 
tory is being covered than formerly. 

The de Lange Upholstery Shop, formerly located 
at 110 Hemlock Street, San Francisco, has been moved 
to 1620 California Street. 

R. L. Seidell has moved his upholstery shop from 
2218 Lombard Street, San Francisco, to 2224 Lombard 
Street. 

Announcement has been made of the appointment 
of Harry Epps as Pacific Coast sales manager for the 
Manywash division of La France Industries. While 
these products have been handled for many years in 
the East and in the Middle West they are compara- 
tively new on the Pacific Coast, although the drapery 
and upholstery fabric lines have long been handled 
here and a stockroom is maintained at San Francisco. 

W. W. Schwerer, until recently decorator for the 
Jackson Furniture Company, Oakland, is planning to 
engage in business on his own account in that city. 

The Grand Upholstering Company has opened for 
business at 4715 Geary Street, San Francisco. 

Louis Frankfield has purchased the New York 
Furniture Store, 6926 East 14th Street, Oakland, from 
Sam Moss and Fannie Feldman. 

Harry A. Buffum, for twelve years advertising 
and sales manager of the Buffum Department Store, 
Long Beach, Calif., has been made general manager. 
C. A. Buffum retires as general manager, but continues 
as president, a position he has held since 1904, when 
the business was founded. 

Marti’s, Inc., a department store of Long Beach, 
has taken over the business of the Emporium, of that 
city and the stores will be consolidated. 

A department store has been opened at Pismo 
Beach, Calif., by J. P. Smith. 

J. A. Benedict has taken over the interests of Ellis 
A. Eldred in the Acme Carpet and Linoleum Co., 363 
Alder Street, Portland, Ore. 


Edward N. Ament, a furniture dealer and city 
councilman of Berkeley, Calif., has been elected Mayor 


of Berkeley by the ‘city council to fill the unexpired 
term of Thomas F, Caldecott. T. A. CourcH 





SCENIC WALL PAPER USED IN 
A BUBLIC ENTRANCE HALL 
GIVES A TOUCH OF NEEDED 
COLOR AND INTEREST 








DRAPED WALLS ADD A LUXURIOUS 
ATMOSPHERE TO THIS PARK AVENUE 
LIVING ROOM 











COLOR 
SYMPHONIES 


A LESSON IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


OR many years it has been the custom in all thea- 
K tres to darken the auditorium and illuminate only 
the stage; and when the curtain would go up and the 
late comers groped for their seats, they were be- 
wildered by the gloom, 

In the new International Music Hall opened last 
month at Rockefeller Centre to an audience of 6,000 
people, the lighting effects were as much in evidence 
as the 100 piece symphony orchestra. There was no 
gloom. The whole house came under the influence of 
aesthetic lighting, controlled by an elaborate switch- 
board at the front of the stage, the space usually 
occupied by an orchestra. 

Here Eugene Braun, the electrician, operates upon 
a color keyboard of 4,000 stops that cover all parts of 
the huge ediflce, stage and auditorium. It covers the 
primary colors, red, blue, and yellow, and one second- 
ary, green, and with these merging in varying strengths, 
he secures all possible tints and hues and tones. 

Here in a space 18 feet long, Mr. Braun conducts 
his color symphonies following charts laid out like an 
orchestration and following the action of the play and 
musical accompaniment in perfect synchronization. 

Thus “Roxy” is opening up new thought in the 
field of Interior Decoration. 

Mr. Rothafel is not an electrician but he knows 
color and he knows what he wants, and he plays upon 
his lights like Paderewski on a grand piano. 

I remember, one night up at the Engineering So- 
ciety they listened to him and his views of lighting, and 
at first were rather amused at the audacity of a man 
who would lecture an organization of college-bred pro- 
fessionals, but before he was through with what was 
really an informal talk, they were impressed. 

Roxy treats color in lighting the same as he treats 
music, changing according to the mood of the per- 
formance to express certain emotions. It is all hidden 
lighting: you see only the glow. 

And one of these days some decorator is going to 























In the new International Music Hall the lighting is controlled from the 
master switchboard seen just in front of the center of the stage. 


grasp the possibility aud utilize the Roxy methods in 
the home. He’s going to conceal the obvious artificial 
sources and make a natural diffusion like a golden 
sunset or a sunrise or the filtering of light through for- 
est leaves; and ring the changes of emotion as you’d 
switch to a new station on the radio. 

Some day some decorator will lead the way to the 
mystic charm of Roxy’s development and give to a 
room or a corner or a feature of a room new interest 
through a multiplicity of color radiance, utilizing color 
not as a mere detail of design but as atmosphere, 


GRC, 














N an endeavor to determine the standing of ready- 

to-hang curtains and draperies in the retail uphol- 
stery field we submitted the list of questions, shown at 
the bottom of this page, to a representative group of 
department stores in various cities, 

The answers covering a wide range of territory, 
contain considerable information but are rather diffi- 
cult to summarize because of the rather marked di- 
vergencies. 

As would be expected, the greatest number of re- 
plies, in proportion, were received from the Metro- 
politan area, and these are much more uniform in 
character than is the case with others from places 
more widely separated. 

Of the twenty-four replies received, 15 report 
ready-to-hang curtains and draperies as having at- 
tained a satisfactory volume, 5 are not reported fa- 
vorably ; the others are rather non-committal. 

Fifteen report an increasing sale ; 3 report that the 
sale is probably at the peak, while 5 note a diminishing 
sale. 

The prices range from $1.59 to $32.50, with the 
preponderance of prices between $4.98 and $9.98. 

In most instances our correspondents report that 
in the higher-price brackets they are making their own 
even while buying the ready-made in the more popular 
grades. 

Thirteen of the 24 reported handling ready-made 
exclusively; 7 report both buying ready-mades and 
making their own, while only 3 report making their 
own exclusively. 

There were some surprises in the analysis of color 


THRE CASE FOR 
HANG MERICE 


preference as indicated in the order of the various 
colors contained in the replies. Rust is by far the lead- 
ing choice, being first choice in 14 cases, second 
choice in 5 cases and third choice in 3. Red is next 
in preference, being first in 5 cases and second in 6, 
while green is first choice in only 1 case, second choice 
in 7 and third choice in 11. Blue, while mentioned 
in most cases, is never better than fourth choice, and 
from that on down to the foot of the list. In some 
cases as many as 7 colors are mentioned, particularly 
in the larger cities, while in one of the New York 
stores 3 colors are mentioned, as is the case also in 
Kansas City. 

In addition to the various questions, the answers 
to which are found in the table at the bottom of these 
pages, in reply to a query as to any particular develop- 
ment that had occurred during the last year, the fol- 
lowing items were mentioned : 

Springfield, Mass.—Ruffled curtains at 77 cents. 

Columbus, Ohio—Celanese Ninon voile and Cel- 
anese taffeta. 

Boston—Laces at $1.00, $1.29 and $1.50; ready- 
made draperies $3.50 to $3.98. 

Newark, New Jersey—lIrish point and point Ven- 
ise curtains. 
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Detroit, Mich.—40 and 50 inch rayon gauze cur- 
tain materials selling at 39, 69, and 79 cents a yard. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Celanese fabrics, yard goods. 
Louisville, Ky.—Taffeta bedroom ensembles. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin—Hand-blocked 50-inch 
linens at $1.98 a yard. 

Portland, Oregon—Reupholstering. 

Seattle, Washington—Upholstery material retail- 
ing from $1.95 to $3.50 a yard. 

Kansas City, Mo.—50-inch linens. 

Washington, D. C.—Ninon, also some _ pinch- 
pleated curtains. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Shantung curtains and point 
Venise curtains. 

One New York store notes a strong return to 
ruffled curtains for bedrooms, displaying tailored effects. 

The care with which these various questionnaires 
have been treated is an indication of two definite 
things—first, that the statistics they record are matters 
of interest and commonly used by the buyers in their 
control of stock; second, the similarity of the main 
statistics strongly indicates a narrowed range in the 
realm of ready-to-hang merchandising with an inten- 
sified selling program within that range. 

The general opinion, as expressed by our corre- 


Sl 


spondents, is that the ready-to-hang stock had largely 
decreased the sale of yard goods; one correspondent 
expresses himself that “yard goods are at a standstill.” 
While this is probably true there are others who have 
the opinion that a great many homes have been 
equipped with fabric curtains that could be bought 
“all ready to put up,” which, under normal conditions 
of the purchase of goods by the yard, would never 
have been used. 

A great deal of the success of ready-to-hang cur- 
tains in departments where they have made the great- 
est progress as a merchandise item has accrued from 
the way they have been presented for sale. In one 
department that has been quite successful, every avail- 
able spot in the department that gave an opportunity 
for display had been utilized, and in at least a half a 
dozen places several examples of ready-to-hang cur- 
tains were presented, and in every case several other 
colors of the same pattern as the curtain on display 
were placed near at hand so that a customer who was 
attracted could be given all the information by the 
sales person in that section. - 

In another store which does a very large business 
in ready-to-hang goods, all forward stock was folded 
and piled on tables supplementing the displays 
throughout the department. 

In still another the stock is carried in shelving 
behind the counter in the ready-to-hang department. 
In front of the shelving, in this case, at the top, is a 
display rail on which the various examples may be 
hung. This also supplements a very lavish display on 
dummy windows throughout the department. 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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THERE’S BUSINESS IN 1933 FOR THE WALL PAPER 
INDUSTRY 
NLESS all of our guesses are frightfully wrong 
and our hopes are to be blighted, there is going 
to be a lot of redecoration of homes undertaken during 
the coming year. Everywhere throughout the country 
there are thousands of living rooms, dining rooms and 
bedrooms which need and have needed over a consid- 
erable period a large amount of smartening-up and of 
these rooms a large number are in such a condition that 
even the most economical owners can no longer put 
off the smartening-up process and preserve their self- 
respect. This being the case, we should say that 1933 
promises to be a good season for the wall paper in- 
dustry if the industry goes out for business with the 
proper appeal. 

To individuals interested in home redecoration the 
wall paper industry can make an appeal more forceful 
in these times than that which can be made by any in- 
dustry connected with the home furnishing field. Wali 
paper people can go to prospective customers and say 
to them, “We can give you quality, style and artistic 
effect at prices within the range of the most restricted 


spending ability and furthermore you'll discover that 
by refinishing the walls of your home using an appro- 
priate wall paper design you will have gone more than 
half way toward having in effect at least, a completely 
redecorated room.” 

In the most recent issue of Wallpaper we note a 
complaint from a home owner in which he says that 
every other type of salesman gets business out of him 
except the wall paper salesman and he doesn’t get 
business because he never comes after it. In this com- 
plaint it seems to us has been defined a fault from 
which the retailing end of the wall paper industry has 
always suffered. Except in rare instances wall paper 
retailers have not consistently and effectively pushed 
their goods through sufficient advertising, through 
sufficient house-to-house canvassing, and through the 
other channels open to the retail merchant. The gen- 
eral practice seems to have been to stock up the bins 
with rolls of new papers, to show a few of the new 
patterns in the store window and there let the matter 
rest. If the consumer wanted wall paper it was there 
ior him to buy. If he didn’t come to buy—well that 
was just too bad. (Continued on page 52) 


An appropriate wall paper gives a room style and smartness at a ridiculously low cost. 
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THAT MARVELOUS Tr 
RAYON FACTORY! 





THE FACTS ABOUT THE PLANT b 


ABOUT WHICH TECHNOCRACY HAS 


HAD $©O MUCH TO SAY 


“The spectacle of a New Jersey rayon fac- 
tory now being designed to run eventually with- 
out human labor save for one man at the switch- 
board is more than a warning of further unem- 
ployment.” etc., etc. (Literary Digest quotation 
from an article on technocracy.) 


ECHNOCRACY is. a term covering Investiga- 

tion into Industry, aiming to chart the produc- 

tiveness of the machine age and show its growing in- 
crease and responsibility for unemployment. 

The whole theory rests upon facts and figures, 
and where they present such statements as the above 
they simply invite prejudice and hostility. 

The New York Times in an extensive article on 
Technocracy has the following: 

“A New Jersey rayon factory is nearing com- 
pletion which will operate 24 hours a day with- 
out a single worker in the plant.” 

If there was the faintest scintilla of fact in the 
above quotations all the rayon mills in the country 
would have to close up, and the silk mills too, be- 
cause rayon represents about 50 per cent of the pro- 
duction of the dress silk mills, to say nothing of the 
cotton goods, upholstery, drapery, hosiery, and knit 
goods trade. 

As a matter of fact, all that has been done by 
the New Jersey yarn mill has been experimental work 
based upon theory—“And if,” observed a rayon man 
recently, “this assinine ballyhoo represents the reliabil- 
ity of the technocrats they ought to change the name 
to technocrazy.” 

The impression which one carries away from a 
study of technocratic literature is not favorable. It 
suggest vagueness of thinking and recklessness. The 
Iron Age takes issue with them in the statement that 
one man, with the aid of machinery, can now produce 
650 times as much pig iron as he did 50 years ago. 
The Iron Age says the figures are 23, not 650. 


The Bureau of Labor statistics indicate that in 


25 and 40 watt lamps the productivity increase by. 


machinery is 30 fold; the technocrats go on record as 
claiming 9,000 fold. 


If the theory of the technocrat is to have sympa- 


thetic consideration, the / 
sponsors of the cult 
should immediately ap- 
point a board of advis- 
ors, editors of trade and 
technical publications, to check up on their statements 
and perhaps save them from severe criticism, because 
undoubtedly they are no more accurate in their other 


statements about other industries than they are of the 
rayon industry. 








True, the machine is a labor-sav- 
ing device, but is it the menace to 
civilization which some of the 
Technocrats would have us believe? 





THE “BUY AMERICAN” MOVEMENT 

HERE is a slight let up in the promotion of the 

“Buy American” movement that may indicate 
a waning interest on the part of those who have given 
it their support. It will be a pity if the worthwhile 
elements of this promotion shall be allowed to leave 
the stage of public thought and to retire into the limbo 
of forgotten ideals. 

The impulse to foster American consumption of 
domestic manufacturers is a worthy one. The attempt 
to create a forced growth by a sudden and intensive 
promotion as a “Buy American” movement may have 
exerted a brief period of over-stimulation which has 
lost its initial force, but there still remains the pos- 
sibility of a long and thorough campaign of educa- 
tion through which consumer appreciation of Ameri- 
can-made merchandise may be developed not as a pa- 
triotic impulse but as a justifiable support of worthy 
home products. 

After all, we have the right to confine our pur- 
chases to those commodities produced by our neigh- 
bors in preference to those produced in other coun- 
tries. It must, however, be borne in mind that a spirit 
of patriotism will not encourage the consumer to buy 
an inferior, unworthy article merely because it is 
American made. There is no reason why it should be 
inferior, but to our mind the “Buy American” move- 
ment will gain in force if instead of just promoting 
“Buy American” from a patriotic standpoint, it em- 
phasizes quality reasons which should give American 
products the preference. 
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Courtesy Pennsylvania Museum of Art 


A PHILADELPHIA DINING ROOM OF 
THE FIFTIES IN THE EXHIBITION 
OF VICTORIAN ART AT THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ARTS 


See text on opposite page 





A. DISPLAY 
OF VICTORIAN 
ART 


HELD AT THE PENNSYLVANIA 
MUSEUM OF ART IN PHILA= 
DELPHIA 


HE exhibition opened at the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum of Art, January 7, and continuing through 
to the end of the month, is an attempt to dis- 

play the art of the Victorian age under circumstances 
favorable to genuinely worthy objects, which, as a 
class, have been unjustly and unfairly ridiculed and 
execrated. This exhibition inaugurates the opening 
of the new galleries of temporary exhibitions on the 
first floor of the Pennsylvania Art Museum. 

Not only the paintings of the Victorian age, but 
the furniture, metal work, and even the bold carpet 
designs have been assembled under the direction of 
Philip N. Youtz, curator of exhibitions. Art treasures 
from three of the Nineteenth Century’s great exhibi- 
tions—the Crystal Palace Exhibition in 1851, Phila- 
delphia’s Centennial of 1876, and the World’s Fair of 
1893—are included in the display. 





The illustrations on this page courtesy of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art 















































An Eastlake bed with original hangings of damask and lace, made 
for Wm, T. Carter, Philadelphia. 


“We have been making fun of the art of our 
grandfathers without looking at it,” said Mr. Youtz 
in announcing the inaugural of the temporary exhibi- 
tions, which are being financed by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. “The same thing happened 
two generations ago when much of the finest Chip- 
pendale furniture went to the woodpile as too ornate, 
and paintings of the Eighteenth Century 
were sold for a song. It is time to see what 
Victorian art was really like. 

“The story-telling picture, beloved of 
the Victorians and disdained by the critics, 
has never lost its hold with the public. This 
is borne out by the presence in the exhi- 
bition of such a popular favorite as ‘Break- 
ing Home Ties,’ by Hovenden, which was 
the most admired American picture in the 
World’s Fair in 1893.” 

While the costumes, pictures, and 
statuary of the Victorian era are interest- 
ing from the historical standpoint, the home 
furnishings industries will be interested 
particularly in the furniture. 

One of the rooms contains a bedroom 
suite made by Eastlake for Wm. T. Carter 
of Philadelphia. The bed has its original 
hangings of damask and lace and is prob- 
ably an example of the best work of a 

(Continued on page 56) 





Thomas Sully’s Coronation portrait of (eens Victoria. 
The figures to right and left are by Randolph Rogers and 
Howard Roberts. 


} 
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MANDIS SOCIETY AND AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 
DECORATORS AND PAINTERS TO CONVENE 
IN FEBRUARY 


MERICAN and Canadian decorators will get to- 

gether to decide the coming styles for the North 
American home at a convention in Grand Rapids. 
Michigan, for the forty-ninth time at a four day period 
beginning February 7 and lasting through February 
10. 

More than three thousand master painters and 
decorators from the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson Bay 
will meet for trade organization, and an exchange of 
decorating ideas. New officers will be elected and 
trade problems discussed. 


At the Pantlind Hotel, where the convention is to 
be held, manufacturers and distributors will exhibit 
new wallpaper designs and paint products. The reac- 
tion of the craftsmen to the new inventions and artists’ 
offerings is expected to influence tremendously the 
choice of the consumer for the next year or so and 
set a trend in home styles for several years. 


The Mandis Society, composed of American 
Manufacturers and distributors will hold their annual 
meeting in Grand Rapids at the same time so that 
practically all branches of the paper and paint indus- 
tries will be in cooperative sessions. 

The Wall Paper Association of the United States 
will be represented by Edward H. Hall, who all in one 
is a paper hanger, interior decorator, retail shop own- 
er, designer, radio broadcaster, magazine writer, and 
American lecturer. 


SOME MODEL ROOMS 


N attractive exhibition of model rooms has been 

arranged in the New York sales roum of the 
Armstrong Cork Co., at 295 Fifth Ave. The rooms 
consist of an entrance hall, dining room, study, kit- 
chen, and bathroom, attractively furnished and 
equipped by the company and its collaborators to illu- 
strate the principle that well-appointed attractive rooms 
need not, necessarily, be expensive. 


The rooms also are an exemplification of the use 
of Armstrong’s wall covering, a durable, washable, 
wall material with which many surprising effects can 
be created. This is particularly notable in the study 


which is paneled with the wall covering in a walnut 
effect. 


The floors exemplify linoleum, linotile, and cork 
tile while interesting examples of new designs of ma- 
terials in other home appointments are shown in the 
group of rooms. In the list of collaborators are many 
of the outstanding names in the fabric and furniture 
field. 
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TWO VETERANS RETIRE 


HE announcement that George Banker, veteran 
New York representative of the Stead & Miller 
Co. and for many years in charge of their New York 
office, retired as of January 1st, will be somewhat of a 
surprise to the trade. Mr. Banker was with the firm 
for something like twenty-eight years. As we recall it, 
he originally traveled New York State but of late years 
has confined his efforts to New York and Boston. He 
has a host of friends in the trade who will wish him, 
as we do, many years of leisure to enjoy the fruits of 
his industry. 


Willard D. Hyde, also a veteran in the service of the 
Stead & Miller Co., joined the ranks of the retired at 
the first of the year after a period of about twenty- 
three years covering the firm’s interests in New York 
State and the East, with the exception of Boston. Mr. 
Hyde also has an extensive acquaintance in the trade 
in general as well as in the territory he has covered so 
long, whose friendship will follow him into retirement 
with interest and best wishes. 





PENNEY CO. OPENS FLORIDA BRANCH 


A new branch department store of the J. C. 
Penney Co., Inc., has been opened in Jacksonville, Fla. 
It occupies the old quarters of the National Bellas 
Hess Co. at Bay and Main Streets with nearly 200 feet 
of window display space. 

The first Penney store was founded by J. C. 
Penney at Kemmerer, Wyo., thirty years ago with a 
capital of $500. Operating on a plan under which all 
the store managers share substantially in the results of 
their individual stores, the organization has expanded 
until now it has 1,477 stores located in every state in 
the Union. The annual sales have grown to a volume 


of $175,000,000. 





WORK OF THE PARIS BRANCH OF NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


The Paris ateliers of the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art had a very interesting exhibition 
of designs for interior architecture and interior deco- 
ration, January 10-17, in the rooms of the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries, Inc. It showed 
the work done by the students of the school in Paris 
and Italy. 





Tue Shepard Store, Boston, is reported to be discon- 

tinuing the floor covering, furniture, lamp, and pic- 
ture departments. A close-out sale has been in prog- 
ress and some of the material has been shipped, we 
understand, to the Providence store. 





SUGEESTION 


see page 41 
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For description and technique of braiding shown on this curtain, 


fLLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY 
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BOOSTING “Q” FOR QUALITY 


NE of the most important movements in con- 
nection with retail merchandising that has been 
developed within the last twelve months is the under- 
taking sponsored by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association as the “National Quality Movement.” Be- 
ginning last summer and culminating in a meeting in 
New York in September, this organization has re- 
ceived the endorsement of leading manufacturers and 
retailers throughout the country. The movement has 
been endorsed by President Hoover, by Chambers of 
Commerce, and by practically every prominent trade 
association in the country. Out of it has grown a new 
symbol in advertising language, the use of the letter 
“Q” as a synonym for quality. This has been fixed 
upon by advertising writers and it has already as- 
sumed a definite place in the thought of consumers. 
It would be impossible for us to quote the number 
of endorsements this movement has received from 


many prominent in the manufacturing, the retailing, 
and the publicity fields because the subject of quality 
is one so worthy that it has elicited the most enthus- 
iastic support of men whose names occupy a place of 
esteem in the public mind. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association, how- 
ever, after having sponsored the movement in Septem- 
ber have issued bulletins from time to time intended 
to keep the trade informed as to its progress. Every 
store affiliated in any way with the National Retaii 
Dry Goods Association should not only make sure of 
receiving these bulletins but it should also make the 
best and widest possible use of these bulletins for 
disseminating the information they contain throughout 
their executive personnel. 

We give to the Quality Movement our 
most earnest support and hope that its success will in- 
crease in volume as information concerning it becomes 
more widespread. 





by up-to-date stores. 


133. Table of 100 uses. A compact 
folding two-story table, rigid when 
opened, easily carried about and 
folds to a small space when not in 
use. 


134. Javanese or Holland prints of batik 
character in browns, blues, and yel- 
lows. 


135. Awning canvas with all-over sten- 
cil design. 


136. A coarse loosely-woven curtain fab- 
ric called Tropicloth. 


137. A canvas frame suspended from 
helical springs as a substitute for 
webbing in upholstered furniture. 





RECENT MERCHANDISE INQUIRIES 


a department of information concerning stock items that can be profitably handled 


Sources of supply for the above items will be given on request. 


of merchandise, the source of which is unknown to you we will gladly try to supply the information. 


138. Hand-loom equipment and supplies 
for craft weaving. 


139. Hassocks covered in carpet to be 
made to match the carpet used in 
a church contract. 


140. Square mesh cord-like net with a 
mesh 3 to 2 inch square in white 
cotton and in colors. Used for cur- 
tain purposes. 


141. Apparatus for taking creases out of 
mohair covered furniture that has 
become crushed in stock. 


142. Pig-skin hides for covering flat 
panels, 


143. Tru-type furniture. 


If you have a need for any item 
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HOTELS A GREAT BOON TO THE 


UPHOLSTERY TRAE 


OOD housekeeping means more than 
G keeping the dirt out of the corners. 

It is getting the best out of your sur- 
roundings. 

It means orderly care, orderly fur- 
nishings, beautifying, and up at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria they hold Miss Foley, head 
housekeeper or superintendent, respon- 
sible for maintaining the artistic standards 
established by the decorator. 

She is expected to get the best out of 
her resources. 

Twenty years ago it was live news to the trade 
journal to announce that Arnold Constable’s upholstery 
department under Edwin Dawson had secured the con- 
tract for the new lace curtains in all the windows of 
the Everett House, Union Square, the old hotel that 
stood next door to Johnson & Faulkner. 

Mr. Dawson represented a very swagger depart- 
ment; Hicks Arnold was particularly proud of it. It 
was an artistocratic firm and Mr. Dawson believed 
that the Everett House was well worthy of the best, so 





he hung at the windows real English 
goods, and the fact that they were im- 
ported rather dignified the quality; they 
were merely cheap six point Nottinghams, 
but everybody was satisfied. 

Those were the days twenty-five years 
ago when the decorators turned up their 
noses at hotel work—‘‘Oh no, we don’t do 
hotel work, that’s dry goods stuff’—but 
today there’s no opprobrium attached to 
this type of work. 

The best decorators in the United 
States are glad to do it and it is big business. 

The Waldorf-Astoria has 2,120 rooms, the Stev- 
ens House, Chicago, has 3,000 rooms, the Hotel New 
Yorker, 2,500 rooms, the Palmer House 2,240 rooms, 
the Hotel Roosevelt 1,100 rooms, and there are many 
hotels of 1,500 rooms, and many more of 1,000 rooms, 
and all of them contribute a lot of business to the 
decorative trade; most of them have their own work- 
rooms because it is work that is done from day to day 
and is largely of a replacement character. 

Good housekeeping at the Waldorf-Astoria is not 
a matter of mere inspection to watch out for towels 
and soap and the cleanliness of the bath tub; the tear 
of a curtain, a broken chair leg, a scratch on the table 
must be attended to immediately, and Miss Foley’s 
department gives it instant attention. 

If the room trims or the walls need touching up 
it is reported to the chief engineer, for this kind of 
work is under his supervision, but if it is wall paper, 
draperies, carpets, furniture, lamp shades, Miss Foley 
attends to it all, and the workroom is under a com- 
petent foreman who does anything needed. 

Before they built on Park Avenue the Waldorf 
(Continued on page 48) 





“We don’t allow any- 
thing to get shabby” 
—a remark worth re- 
peating. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF BRAIDING 


HERE is rather a well-defined revival of interest 

in the form of decoration popularity designated 

as braiding, consisting of the application of braided 

designs to a plain or semi-plain surface. Old-fashioned 

as braiding may seem to be, there is a certain charm 

and dignity to the effects obtained through its employ- 
ment. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for the favor with 
which it has always been held is the fact that it is 
frankly and purposely a decoration not a structural 
condition that has been given a decorative appearance. 
Perhaps another reason lies in the fact that it has been 
associated with the pomp and splendor of military and 
naval dress. But the forms which are the fundamental 
inspiration of braiding design may even owe their 
origin to something still more grand, pompous and 
sentimental than the costuming of officers, for many 
of the designs of knots and interweavings are definitely 
connected with heraldry. 

We are not now so much interested in the historic 
significance of braiding as we are in its present-day 
application to certain elements of drapery adornment, 
and the illustration on the opposite page suggests a use 
of braiding that may be produced by any clever drapery 
operative with an appreciation of proportion and line 
and some practice. 


The several examples of braiding manipulation 
appearing herewith are intended as supplementary 
ideas which may be employed to various forms of 
braid decoration. They are suitable for the embellish- 
ment of valances, of curtains, table mats, sofa pillows, 
and some very interesting effects can be produced 
along these and similar lines. 


One of the advantages of braiding decoration lies 
in the possibilities of interesting color contrasts. In 
some of the patterns shown we have indicated the 
braids in two colors to enable the reader to follow out 
the pattern, the intention being that while two braids 
are used they would be both of the same color and 
texture. However, these illustrations also indicate the 
possibility of an interesting effect being produced by 
two braids of different but harmonizing colors. 


Inthe employment of braided decoration it is well 
to employ a braid that will give a definite raised effect, 
also preferably one that will require but a single stitch- 
ing through its center. Soutache braid, although only 
about ;4;ths of an inch wide, has been used with good 
effect but for large designs a wider braid would show 
up in greater relief, and it’s this relief effect of ap- 
plique that gives to braiding its own distinctive charm. 

Some of the designs here shown are taken di- 
rectly from heraldic examples, particularly Figures 1, 
6, 8, 11, 12, 14, and 15. Figure 1 shows the completed 
knot produced by the manipulation of two cords as 
detailed in Figure 1A. While in many instances the 


examples illustrated are composed of two braids, very 
good effects, indeed, can be obtained by a manipulation 
of a single braid, the center panel of the valance shown 
on page 37 being so composed. The applique design on 
the edge of the curtains in the same illustration is 
manipulated with two braids following the design of 
figures 2 and 2A. 

There are several ways in which the art of braid- 
ing can be applied. Perhaps that principally used is 
that of laying and slip tacking intricate patterns on a 
paper layout, and then, after basting the parts together 
at the crossed places, applying them to the spot where 
they are to be employed. 

Simple patterns like the one shown on our drapery 
illustration this month can be developed literally “on 
the job.” The outline can be drawn on a piece of 
paper which can be run through a sewing machine with 
a coarse needle in such a way that the holes made by 
the needle will follow the outline of the pattern in a 
continuous row of perforations. After the pattern is 
thus perforated (either in this way or by hand) a 
quantity of finely powdered chalk is enclosed in a thin 
muslin bag and “pounced” on the pattern so that par- 
ticles of the chalk sift through the holes and outline the 
pattern on the cloth. With this done, one then pro- 
ceeds to follow the outline with the braid inserting a 
sufficient number of pins to keep it true to the line. 

It is also possible to lay a paper pattern contain- 
ing the design on the cloth where the finished braiding 
is to be placed and then lay the braid on the pattern 
and stifch through all three, braid, paper, and cloth, 
and after being completely stitched the surplus paper 
is torn away at the stitches leaving the pattern intact. 

As a great deal of the effectiveness of a pattern 
consists in the symmetrical interweaving of the vari- 
ous elements, it is advisable on all intricate patterns to 
create the. design. independently in the manner first 
suggested above and to interweave the various —_ 
as it is formed. 

While it is intended that all of these designs shall 
appear as if the braid were without joining it is quite 
possible to make joins at any place under a lap, merely 
making certain that’ no stray ravelings shall protrude. 

We are not anticipating a sudden popularity for 
the use of braiding in the decoration of drapery treat- 
ments, but the fact that there has been a number of 
inquiries recently that would indicate a revival of the 
use of braided effects suggests the possibility of the 
more simple braiding designs being adapted to a num- 
ber of drapery schemes similar to the-one illustrated 
in this month’s UpHOLSTERER. 

We have not mentioned the use of braiding at- 
tachments, which are provided for many types of 
sewing machines. While they are an undoubted ad- 
vantage where a great deal of braided work is done, 
the methods we have suggested may be used where 
braiding ‘attachments are not ‘available. 
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THORP’S RIPPLED SATIN AND OTHER ROXY 
FEATURES 


HE opening of the. Radio City Music Hall was 

an event long to be remembered. 

The huge curtain, controlled by 13 draw lines or 
cables, and skirting the biggest stage in.the world, 144 
feet wide, required a fabric of extraordinary tensile 
strength. 

This was furnished by J. H. Thorp & Co. in 
what they called rippled satin, very substantial and 
very decorative. 

It is controlled by draw lines which operate by 
special motors, and 
will be valuable in 
spectacles to block out 
certain parts, or to re- 
veal conspicuous inci- 
dents. 

One of its most 
striking advantages is 
the peculiar charm with 
which it takes light ef- 
fects. When in action 
this curtain has a dis- 
tinct liquid quality, a 
variation of light and 
shadow with the con- 
tinuous changing of the 
curves. 

Everything in the 
Music Hall is on a 
huge scale, big effects, 
broad color schemes. 

And upstairs and 
downstairs in all direc- 
tions the eye is dazzled 
by the features which 
we have already described in past issues of this jour- 
nal as well as new features which are continually dis- 
covered. 

The work of Witold Gordon in the women’s 
lounge is delightful. It is all in the form of murals 


on the walls representing the Toilette, Dress, and 
Cosmetics. 





A Witold Gordon mural in Radio 
City Music Hall. 





NEW QUAKER DEVELOPMENTS 


N ADDITION to a definite increase of styles in 

practically every range of curtains in the line of 
the Quaker Lace Co., there are several new develop- 
ments in weave that are presented this season for the 
first time. 

Following out the idea developed and patented 
last season in connection with the Country House cur- 
tains of having a finished top hem and leaving the 
bottom of the curtain to be finished to length by the 
customer, there are new developments along this line 
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in the Country House range that incorporate a strik- 
ing innovation, which, in-so-far as our knowledge 
goes, has never been shown heretofore. There is a 
broad selection of new designs in the Country House 
range and in qualities that will be readily saleable. 

A new selection of patterns is given the name of 
“Gossamer” net, indicative of the filmy character of 
weave and design that provides the most dainty of 
treatments, which amply screens the interior of a 
room from the outside and yet interposes no barrier 
to a clear view from within. 

Another new development is the “Princess” range, 
comprising several unusual weaves entirely new to the 
curtain trade and carried out in a number of effective 
designs, both panel and pair goods. 


Cordu net, another one of the new, features to be 
shown this season, is, as the name implies, a very 
substantial rugged type of lace fabric. It also is of- 
fered in a wide selection of artistic treatments and 


carries designs in keeping with the sturdy character of 
the cloth. 


An extraordinary development in the tailored 
curtain field has been given the name of Vista curtains. 
It is produced in a number of very attractive lacy pat- 
terns. By a patented arrangement of manipulation, 
its usefulness as a window decoration in the home 
will be greatly increased. 


These and other new features have prompted the 
representatives of the firm to characterize the present 
line as the greatest that the Quaker Lace Co. has ever 
shown. 





One of the murals by Witold Gordon in the Women’s Lounge 
in dio City Music Hall. 
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WITH (hae 
BUYERS AND 
SELLERS 


FREEMAN—Robert Freeman, since last March up- 
holstery buyer with the Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, 
has resigned to become buyer of draperies and curtains 
for the catalog and retail store divisions of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., assuming his new position about 
January 23rd. Prior to his engagement with the 
Joseph Horne Co. Mr. Freeman was for eight years 
head of the upholstery department of R. H. Macy & 
Co. 

BurcHFIELD—A. H. Burchfield, Jr., has taken 
over the position temporarily as upholstery buyer at 
the Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, as successor to Rob- 
ert Freeman whose resignation is announced elsewhere. 

MERIWETHER-HAMMERSTEIN—M. L. Meriwether, 
formerly associated with B. Nugent & Bros. Dry Goods 
Co., St. Louis, has been appointed buyer of draperies 
and floor coverings for the basement departments of 
F. & R. Lazarus & Co., Columbus, Ohio, succeeding 
Frank Hammerstein who becomes assistant buyer in 
the drapery department upstairs. 


BarBER—William Barber, formerly in the floor 
covering department of R. H. Macy & Co., has been 
appointed floor covering buyer for the Bamberger 
store, Newark, N. J. 

SaLomon—Herbert Salomon, recently upholstered 
furniture buyer for R. H. Macy & Co., and prior to 
that buying bedding and novelty furniture covering, 
has resigned. His future plans are not announced. 

STERN—Milton H. Stern, for the last eight years 
with the Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., in an executive capacity 
has resigned to join Titus Blatter & Co. where he will 
have charge of the woven drapery and slip cover de- 
partment. 


BarsE—Walter Barbe, formerly with the Barbe- 
McKenzie Corp.-Paroma Draperies and recently with 
the upholstery department of the Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., 
is back again with Paroma Draperies, Inc., 20 E. 34th 
St., in a general sales capacity. 

NEILson—J. Craig Neilson, upholstery buyer with 
John Breuner Co., Sacramento, Calif., writes: “A very 
nice business this Fall. The buying public are more 


inclined to buy better merchandise than priced mer- 
chandise.”—An encouraging report under present con- 
ditions, 


Cirirt—Jack Y. Clift, formerly of Morse & Dris- 
coll, Inc., in a traveling capacity has arranged to repre- 
sent the lines of Ed Roos, Forest Park, Illinois, in the 
Metropolitan district. 


Kiyn—George Klyn, for the last two years in 
charge of the upholstery division of the American 
Woolen Co., has resigned to become associated with a 
furniture manufacturer in the Middlewest. Prior to 
his connection with the American Woolen Co. Mr. Klyn 
was vice-president and sales manager of the E. Wiener 
Co., Milwaukee. 


AtTKInson—George Atkinson, who has been as- 
sistant to George Klyn in the upholstery division of 
the American Woolen Co. and who also was formerly 
connected with the E. Wiener Co., Milwaukee, Wisc., 
has taken over the management of the upholstery di- 
vision with the American Woolen Co., succeeding 
George Klyn whose resignation is announced else- 
where. 


MacDonatp—S. M. MacDonald, recently with the 
Smart Curtain Co., Boston, has resigned and will cover 
the New England territory for the Bingham-Peckham 
Company, curtain manufacturers and distributors of 
drapery and upholstery supplies, Boston. 

Lenr-Fircu—E, W. Lehr and W, B. Fitch, both 
for many years with Mills & Gibb Corp., Mr. Lehr 
being assistant manager of the drapery department 
and Mr. Fitch representing the firm in the New Eng- 
land territory, have joined the Kent-Straus Co. 


Myer—F. W. Myer, formerly with Mills & Gibb 
has joined the force of the Quaker Lace Co. 


Suiets—Alfred B. Shiels, for the last two years 
drapery and curtain buyer of the Namm store, Brook- 
lyn, has resigned. Mr. Shiels has made no announce- 
ment of ‘his future plans. 


GREENBERG—Oscar Greenberg, who has been buy- 
ing pillows, cedar chests, shades, etc., for the Namm 
Store, Brooklyn, and who has been with the firm for 
some time, is taking over the duties of drapery and cur- 
tain buyer. 


DeNMAN—lIra Denman, for the past three years 
associated with F, N. Joslin & Co., Malden, Mass., has 
been appointed house furnishings buyer for the store 
of England Bros., Pittsfield, Mass., succeeding A. 
Copeland who recently resigned. 


Francis—George S. Francis,. fotmerly with 
Mills & Gibb, is carrying the line of the Belgrade Cur- 
tain Co. in the Metropolitan district and the State of 
New Jersey. Mr. Francis will also represent the lines 
of Oliver & Kaufman in the New Jersey territory with 
the exception of Newark and Paterson. 
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Jounson—Beginning Jan- 
uary 1, Harold S. Johnson as- 
sumed the position of sales 
manager, with the Robert 
Lewis Co., with headquarters 
in New York. 

Mr, Johnson began his 
business career with the Rob- 
ert Lewis Co. in 1911 and was 
in charge of sales when he re- 
signed in 1924 to become pres- 
ident of “Southern Weavers.” 
Subsequently he was general 
representative for all lines of 
the National Fabric & Finish- 

ing Co. and at their liquidation joined the staff of 
Clarence Whitman & Sons, Inc., resigning his position 
as head of the Stevens drapery and bedspread de- 
partment to assume the position with the Robert 
Lewis Co. 

KAMMLER—Frank H. Kammler, for the last 
three years engaged with the Sanford Mills in a styl- 
ing capacity, has resigned. Mr. Kammler has had a 
broad experience both in the retail and wholesale 
trade having traveled several territories with both dec- 
orative and merchandise lines. He has not announced 
his future plans. 

ConKLIN—J. W. Conklin is now associated with 
Wolf Draperies Corp., covering the various trades in 
New’ York City and the Middle West. 

Mr. Conklin was with the Manville Co. for twelve 
years, and later with the Federated Textile Corp., for 
three years. 

STEPHEN-BrowN—W. J. Stephen who recently 
was placed in charge of the upholstery department of 

.Hahne & Co., Newark, -N. J., has also been given 
charge of the lamp section, following the resignation 
of I. Brown. 

Davirs—Harold Davies, who has represented the 
Stead & Miller Co. in Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
with headquarters at the mill, has resigned. He has 
made no announcement of his future plans. 

SMaArt—Frank Smart is once more on the sales 
staff of Martin Manufacturing Co. He went with 
them originally about 1911 and was with them until 
1925 when he went into business for himself. He is 
now back with his original boss and.seems to be happy, 
covering’ all the New England territory. 

Wi.ti1amMs—Philip M. Williams, who has been 
buyer of upholstery .goods at the Kresge Store, New- 
ark, New Jersey, during the last two years, resigned 

_ this month.. S. L Leon, who has been merchandising 
the department since September, has taken over the 
buying 

Ros—EN—David Rosen, of D. Rosen & Co., 1150 
Broadway, is now in the European market, visiting 





Harold S. Johnson 
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Switzerland and Germany for his Spring Line of 
Swiss Lace Curtains and Bedsets. Mr. Rosen will re- 
turn February 1st. During his absence, the New 
York office is in charge of Morris Rosen. 





OBITUARY 
ES RNS 


ArTHUR H. LEE 


E RECEIVED, too late for inclusion in the 

December UPHoLsTEerER, word of the death of 
Arthur H. Lee, chairman and founder of Arthur H. 
Lee & Sons, with headquarters at Birkenhead, Eng- 
land, and a branch in this country. 

The deceased was seventy-nine years of age and 
passed away on Friday, November 25th. He was the 
son of Henry Lee, joint founder of the firm, Tootal, 
Broadhurst, Lee & Co., cotton manufacturers. He 
started work in his father’s firm at the age of 18, 
where he remained until 1889. 

Mr. Lee was a pioneer in many ways and invented 
new and improved types of looms. He established 
businesses at Manchester and Warrington, and in 
1908, when the enterprise was formed into a limited 
company, he established the present factory at Bir- 
kenhead. 
The business established by the deceased has been 
built up from a very small beginning and today their 
products have found a market in many parts of the 
world. ; 

Although a busy manufacturer, the deceased found 
time for other pursuits, particularly in connection with 
the establishment of holiday camps for children, one 
of which was established at Warrington and another 


at Birkenhead, which, through-his generosity and or- 


ganizing ability, has been the means of. benefiting 
thousands of poor children. These and other benevo- 
lences stand as a monument to his concern for-children. 

He is survived by three sons and a daughter— 
Humphrey A. Lee, president of the American branch 
of the firm in New York; and Christopher A. Lee, 
and Thorold D. Lee, both connected with the Birken- 
head branch. 

For the last ten years Mr. Lee has been chairman 
of the board, at the Birkenhead headquarters; but the 
active management of the business has been in 
charge of the two sons above mentioned, who will 
carry on.the business substantially along the same lines. 


Timotuy J. LAFLIN 


E trade will regret to learn of the death, De- 
cember 18th, of Timothy J. Laflin, president of 
the Magee-Laflin Mfg. Co., and for many years a 
prominent figure in the upholstery trade. 
(Continued on page 58) 


NURSERY DECORATION IN A PARK 
AVENUE ADPARTMERT 


The lattice wall paper with attractive border gives character and in- 
terest to what otherwise would be an over plain room. 
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A QUAINT DECORATIVE 
SCHEME USED IN A 
CLUB BAR 


















UNIFORM CARPET OPENING 

THE semi-annual carpet opening this month in New 

York is an unsual event in that it will be the first 
uniform opening of floor covering lines in several 
years. Much inconvenience has been occasioned in 
other years by the failure of certain prominent mills 
to make their initial showing at a concerted definite 
time. 


SEVERAL SOUTHERN PLANTS AMALGAMATE 
THE various plants of J. Spencer Love and his asso- 

ciates in Burlington, N. C., including Holt, Love 
& Smith Corp., North Carolina Silk Mills, Inc., Sher- 
wood Tapestry Mills, Alamance Weaving Co., and 
Piedmont Weavers, Inc., have been amalgamated un- 
der the name of Burlington Mills Co., Burlington, N. 
C., with J. Spencer Love president. 


BUYS BONDED MERCHANDISE 
[™rorters of upholstery, drapery and decorative fab- 
rics, curtain materials and laces will be interested 
in the announcement in this issue of- Frank F. Shu- 
lock, exporter. 

Mr. Shulock buys goods that are in bonded ware- 
houses for reshipment to other countries, and if im- 
porters have goods in bond that they do not wish to 
land, their contact with Mr. Shulock will undoubtedly 
prove profitable. It should be understood that Mr. 
Shulock does not purchase goods for delivery in the 
United States, but is an exporter solely. 


NEW SELLING AGENCY 


THE trade will be interested to learn that Henry Kest, 

who has been associated with the Craftex Mills, 
manufacturers of upholstery fabrics, for the past 
twelve years as vice-president in charge of sales and 
styling, has recently formed his own selling agency 
under the firm name of the Henry Kest Company, 
Inc. The firm -will act as sole selling agent of the 
Craftex Mills, Inc., as well as other lines which may 
be announced from time to time. 

The personnel of the firm’s traveling force is an- 
nounced elsewhere in this number. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN MOVE 
Cortins & Arkman Corp. have moved to new quar- 
ters on the west side of Madison Avenue, number 
200, covering the entire 21st floor of the building ex- 
tending irom 35th to 36th Street, nearly 14,000 sq. ft. 
The entrance is on 35th Street. 





MARKET OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


The layout is a realization of many years’ study, 
covering private salesrooms and offices along the 
Madison Avenue front and 35th St., publicity depart- 
ment, styling, sampling, and clerical departments. 

A private lunch room occupies a space 25 by 
30 ft. with a model kitchen adjoining, furnished in 
Early American style with side walls in old pine. 
Here they can serve forty people at a sitting. 


SCHEME TO PRESERVE COLOR SAMPLES 

QNE great item of expense in the trade is the sample 

abuse. The cost of books and books has been a 
mounting extravagance and anything that will tend 
to reduce this item in overhead is well worth studying. 

William J. Stuebe has brought out upon heavy 
paper in sheets 8% by 11 inches, a sample line of 21 
colors; in the particular material that is before us, 
each swatch of color being % by 15% inches. The ma- 
terial is a light weight fabric and the small size swatch 
is quite sufficient to show color and quality. Each 
swatch is numbered, is given a color name, width of 
material, and number of yards to the piece. The 
sheet is perforated to fit the standard size loose leaf 
books obtainable everywhere. 


William J. Stuebe, 171 Madison Ave. New York 


Repcwing Heddon Mhy. Co Color Card No. 1 
Fomens Hodlee Silk Mills, Ing. 








Quality Sample of 
HADDON-DUPLEX-PLAIN 
43° wide 45 +d. pieces 

GUARANTEED 
FAST 
COLORS 


‘Heddon . Doplen I6 algo’ ofiwineblc 














A sample color card from Wm. J. Stuebe. See text above. 
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WAVERLY FABRICS IN SPECIAL DEPT. AT 
SCHUMACHERS 


[ue Waverly fabrics of F. Schumacher & Co. are to 

be moved to a special department of their own oc- 
cupying almost the entire second floor. In this sec- 
tion will be concentrated the cut-order business in 
this department but in no way interfering with the 
piece goods merchandising which has always been 
done on the tenth floor. 

The change involves also an elimination of 
charges or returns of samples. There will be no 
charge for Waverly samples. 


NEW IN AMERICAN PILE FABRIC LINE 

A onc the new season numbers shown by the Ameri- 

can Pile Fabric Co., is one called Florette. It is 
made of this company’s famous Apfco and Amerco 
velours with multi-colored floral patterns on solid color 
grounds. The Company guarantees it to be sunfast. 
Coming in 54 inch widths, it is suitable both for por- 
tieres and for furniture coverings. Another new num- 
ber is called Florentine friezette. This line is made 
up in pastel colorings for use in entire three piece 
suites or chair work. 

This Company has also brought out a new qual- 
ity mohair frieze in a.range of nine colors intended 
for three piece suites. This latter quality goes under 
the name of Play Boy. 

The entire line is now being shown throughout 
the trade, and announcement is also made that samples 
will be sent upon request. 


SOME COMING SHOWS 


THe Shows to be held in the near future under the 

management of George F. Little are the Eastern 
Manufacturers & Importers Exhibit at the Palmer 
House, \Chicago, January 30th to February 10th; 
Philadelphia Gift Show, Adelphia Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, February 20th to 24th; Boston Gift Show, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Boston, February 27th to March 3rd. As 
regards the two Gift Shows that are to be held in 
Philadelphia and Boston, they will represent the com- 
bination of the two shows that merged with their first 
showing at the Pennsylvania Hotel during the week 
of January 9th. This will bring together a larger ar- 
ray of goods for Exhibit in these two cities than have 
been shown previously, and greatly add to their value 


in helping department store buyers select their Spring 
lines. 


NEW FABRICS IN ROLLINSON & CO.’S LINE 
SEVERAL new fabrics have been developed by W. H. 

Rollinson & Co., Inc., New York, that are particu- 
larly suitable to present-day ideas of furnishing. 

One of the new materials produced as a furni- 
ture covering for modernistic furniture is called Che- 
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nille Cut Plush, really a close pile cotton velvet treated 
in a manner to produce several design effects of a 
modernistic character. 

A number of these new fabrics have been em- 
ployed by furniture manufacturers in preparation for 
the Chicago Furniture Show, and in view of the fact 
that the modernistic trend is to receive considerable 
emphasis in the furniture displays this month, these 
fabrics have proven to be a timely inspiration. 

There are about a dozen patterns of modernistic 
character produced in black and white and in a num- 
ber of pastel shades, of which coral and green are 
strong favorites and leading sellers. 


Another novelty material is a perfect replica of 
a leopard skin, which, on modernistic furniture, cre- 
ates a striking effect, and at a distance but a few feet 
away cannot be distinguished from an actual skin. 


All in all the new line has a strong variety of 
soft shades of special decorative character. The vari- 
ous fabrics are 54 inches wides, moth proof, and 


ideally suited to the prevailing trend in modernistic 
effects. 


It is Mr. Rollinson’s belief that the upholstered 
furniture industry has been in need of some sort of 
stimulating influence and that this new type of cover- 
ing, coupled with the modernistic tendency, will give 
new life and vigor to the entire market—an opinion 
which his position in the trade entitles to respect. 


A. T. Baker has again become associated with 
Mr. Rollinson. 


CHICAGO CURTAIN SHOW—FEB. 6 - 11th 


Tue third Curtain & Drapery Show of the Chicago 

Drapery Manufacturers Association will be held 
from February 6th to 11th at the Hotel Sherman. 
This particular date has been set as more nearly meet- 
ing the desires of not only the Exhibitors, but the pros- 
pective visiting buyers who will have had sufficient 
time from the first of the year to thoroughly check 
their stocks before coming into the market for new 
goods. 


The Exhibitors have planned several novelty fea- 
tures to take place during the Show, one of which is 
a dinner to be given by them to the trade during the 
Show week at which representative and outstanding 
men in the trade will be the principal speakers. 

The list of Exhibitors has not been announced to 
date, but the display is advertised to cover curtains 
and draperies, drapery fabrics, quilts, bedspreads, pil- 
lows, awnings, window shades, slip covers, drapery 
hardware, trimmings, rods and other kindred lines. 

Complete particulars regarding the Show, or any 


service desired may be secured by addressing the As- 
sociation at 305 West Adams St., Chicago. 
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VATCO SHOWING AWNINGS 
THE Vatco Manufacturing Co. announces that in 
conjunction with furniture slips they are also now 
showing their 1933 line of ready-made house awnings, 
porch curtains and porch awnings in complete assort- 
ment of patterns and qualities. 





NEW HOWELL CO. CATALOG 
THE new sixteen page illustrated catalog of the 
Howell Co., has just been received. This is a 
handsome brochure, printed in silver and black, and 
illustrates the use of the Howell Co.’s tubular furni- 
ture, and the various couches, chairs, tables, desks, etc., 


which this firm manufactures in various styles and 
finishes. 





THE LAWRENCE CURTAIN LINE 


NEW spring numbers of the Lawrence Curtain Co., 
Inc., are now on display at their showroom. They 
include an unusual and interesting variety of Priscilla 
curtains, cottage sets, ruffled and pinch-pleated cur- 
tains. Many are decorated with plain taffetas with 
edging to match giving a very smart appearance. 





SEATS IN THE INTERNATIONAL MUSIC HALL 

THE seats at the International Music Hall, as well as 

those in the R. K. O. Roxy Theatre of Radio City, 
were built by the American Seating Co. and the cover- 
ing supplied by L. C. Chase & Co. The upholstering 
was done at the seating company’s factory in Grand 
Rapids, and the covering is a rust shade of Velmo with 
bindings of the same material in black. 





DESLEY FABRICS IN NEW QUARTERS 

ON the 10th instant, the Desley Fabrics Department, 

a division of J. H. Thorp & Co., moved into their 
new premises at 8 E. 34th St. They have a commodi- 
ous show room about ten times the size of their old 
quarters. The place is exceedingly inviting, the walls 
in wood trims being done in Colonial pine, with offices 
for Harold Dessar, Nat Levy and Donald Bomann. 





GREEFF CO. ACQUIRE CARRILLO STOCK 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Greeff Co., Inc., 

that they have acquired the entire stock formerly 
carried by R. Carrillo & Co., Inc., and that this line 
may be seen at 509 Madison Ave., in the quarters for- 
merly occupied by R, Carrillo & Co. The trade will be 
glad to know that they can order from stock by the old 
numbers, and that their orders will be taken care of 
immediately. Many new numbers have been added, 
greatly expanding the line and the new price list just 
issued shows reductions on the entire line. 


NEW DRAPERY FABRICS CONCERN 


A NEW corporation has been formed under the name 

of Kent, Lehr & Fitch which is now located on the 
3rd floor of 381-4th Ave. This is an off-shoot of the 
Kent-Straus Co., formerly of 383-4th Ave., many 
years in the drapery trade. Edward M. Lehr and W. 
B. Fitch were long identified with Mills & Gibb 
Corp. They have made arrangements to continue the 
line of Sherwood Draperies, and have been given ex- 
clusive right to use this trade name in taking over the 
old stock of Mills & Gibb Corp. The new corporation 
have been forced to take larger space as they are also 
carrying the old line of Kent-Straus. Although we 
regret to see the passing of Mills & Gibb Corp., we 
wish the new firm great success, and trust they will 
have a long and respected career. 





THE SPRING CURTAIN SHOW 


THE 1933 Spring Curtain and Drapery Style Show 

running at the Hotel New Yorker during the week 
of January 16th shows a very large increase in the 
number of individual exhibitors as compared with the 
initial Spring Show of last February but less than the 
Fall Show. 

In the present Show the identity of the New Eng- 
land Curtain Manufacturers is maintained by segre- 
gation in what is termed the New England Section on 
the fifth floor with one exception. 

There are a few new Exhibitors noted ‘at the 
Show some with lines of a class not heretofore shown 
at the New Yorker. 

According to H. M. Waters, Manager, the Show 
is better balanced than the overly crowded exhibit last 
August which brought about some objectionable fea- 
tures that are now apparently removed to the satis- 
faction of buyers as well as exhibitors. 





BELGRADE CURTAIN CO.’°S NEW LINE 


[N their new spring line of curtains, Belgrade Curtain 

Co., are making a lavish showing of all new patterns 
in novelty and ruffled curtains in various materials 
and styled uniquely. 

A particular curtain that interested this inter- 
viewer is a cottage set in which the lower sash curtain 
is embellished with a single binding tape of brilliant 
color one-half inch wide and perforated, thus showing 
the curtain material through in sharp contrast. This 
tape runs ‘horizontally and also perpendicularly set 
back about three inches from the edge. The upper 
ruffled draperies are made with a fine edging of the 
same color tape giving the whole set a rich, stylish, 
home-like effect. 

The Belgrade Co., have just installed a number of 
new display frames, and have altered the showing in 
their large salesrooms radically, all tending to a splen- 
did display of their many styles of curtains. 
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HOTELS A GREAT BOON TO THE UPHOLSTERY 
TRADE 


(Continued from page 39) 
shops did not only their own work but Sherry’s and 
the Savarin restaurants, and they long ago discovered 
that good furnishing was not a matter of aesthetics 
alone—the element of comfort came into it. 

Was the guest satisfied? Did she want a softer 
or a harder pillow, or the lights changed? 

She might stay for quite a while and want the 
etchings taken out and color prints substituted, and 
while the aesthetics and the standards of good furnish- 
ings were watched originally by Rutledge Smith or 
Mr. Huston, who contributed personal service in the 
more important suites, the restoration and replacement 
work at large went to the hotel workroom. 

Nothing is ever allowed to look shabby. 

The old Waldorf used to refurnish an average of 
350 rooms every year and as time went on and made 
its inroads they naturally needed a lot of replacement— 
so after all, good housekeeping means the maintenance 
of standards and it’s a great stimulus to the general 
trade because rooms thus kept send visitors to New 
York back to their home towns perhaps a little bit dis- 
satisfied with their own possessions because the first- 
class American hotels, not only in the big cities but in 
the pleasure resorts, are usually in good taste. 

In the old days it was the cuisine that appealed 
to the hotel guest. Not now, not even in Europe. 
People come back from the other side with stories of 
the charm of the new Dorchester in London and the 
new George V in Paris and the Adlon in Berlin, all 
small hotels with 450 or 500 rooms. 

“And how’s the table?” you ask. 

“Oh fair, but the furnishings are beautiful.” 

And that’s why we say, cultivate this hotel trade. 
You get a lot of publicity, and you do an awful lot of 
educational work, and it’s all good for business, and 
don’t regard with hostility the purchasing accommoda- 
tions accorded hotels that maintain a regular work- 
room. 

These workrooms are doing the work all day long 
that the decorator wouldn’t have a chance to do. 

It’s the work of good housekeeping, and as Miss 
Foley expresses it: “We don’t allow anything to get 
shabby”—a remark that’s worth repeating. 


DINING ROOM DECORATION 

| AM not an ancient Roman desiring to dine 

stretched out on a divan, but during my meals I 
do desire to be comfortable—in spirit at least. And I 
can’t for the life of, me understand why it is that 
decorators as a class in pursuing their art in dining- 
room decoration make of these rooms chambers so 
austere, so hopelessly functional and so quite out of 
the spirit of comfortable living. 

In this office we have a collection of a thousand or 
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Do dining rooms have to be like this—artistically correct but 
unpleasantly austere and lacking in any atmosphere of ease and 
comfort? 


more photographs of dining-rooms, decorated, some 
of them, by our most famous decorators and others by 
the rank and file of the profession, and in going over 
these it was surprising to see how few expressed an 
atmosphere of hominess, of comfort and of the 
spiritual ease which we associate with home life. In 
most of these rooms the furnishings are confined solely 
to those articles necessary to the business of dining. 
Furniture is set in austere lines, and any semblance of 
warmth is quite lacking. The decoration from an ar- 
tistic point of view is excellent but cold—cold as 
Greenland’s icy mountains. These rooms are places 
into which one goes solely for the purpose of eating, 
and looking at many of them I could readily under- 
stand how their constant use might foster in the un- 
happy owners the unhealthy habit of gulping their 
food in order to be through with the business of eat- 
ing as quickly as possible and get to some other room 
where there was at least a feeling of comfort and 
cosiness, 

The idea of a formal dining-room is quite all 
right for formal dinners, but how many dinners of 
this character does the average home owner give dur- 
ing the year and why during the majority of the eve- 
nings in which he and his wife sit down to dine should 
he be asked to eat in an atmosphere suitable only for 
formal occasions? : 


J. B.H. 
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SALESMEN AND | 
SELLING AGENTS 


SPRING AND SUMMER, 1933 


ABBOTT, A. THEO. & CO.—Jack O. Young, N. Y. salesrooms, J. 
lock, assistant, 171° Madison Ave., New York and vicinity, New 
York Central and New England States; S. E. Jenkins, 2339 Hartray 
Ave., Evanston, Ill., Chicago, Middle West and South; A. J. Gilmore, 
1722 E. 7th Street, "Los Angeles, California, Pacific Coast; A. Hoen- 
igsberger, 16 S. Market Street, Chicago, Ill., Mid-West Mill Agent; 
epee eT ich Company, 1722 E. 7th Street, Los Angeles, an 
155 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco California, Pacific Coast 
Mill Agents; John Duer & Sons, Inc., 36 S. Charles St., Baltimore, 
Md., Southern Mill Agents. 

ALDER, ROBERT CO. INC.—J. K. Grear, Pacific Coast; J. A. 
Kelleher, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond and Nor- 
folk; L. G. Pierce, New England; O. R. Mueller, Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan ; T. B. Kelly, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and aceangente:; 
Ralph J. aa, Louisiana, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas; Nr 
Anderson, N. Y. State and Pennsylvania; H. B. Taliaferro, uth 
John P. Fox, N. Y. City, prowyer Newark. 

ATKINSON, "WADE & CO., INC.—G. B. Farquhar, Room 1322, 
Republic Building, Chicago ‘with J. F. Kelly Middle Western terri- 
tory; E. J. Driscoll, New Englan territory; Nelson T. Niall, South- 


ern territor . K. Grear, Pacific Coast territory; A. A. Jarrett, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia (department stores), 
Cleveland; J..A. Meekins, New York City and savirens: R 


Bridge, New ersey, Long Island, Large Cities in New York Sate 
Philadelphia (other than department stores); Geor rge Hubert, Letge 
Cities in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Cana Gordon Bour- 
land, South Central small cities; A. M. Foster, Middle Central small 
cities; E. J. Cameron, small cities in New York State, Vermont and 
New Hampshire; H. D. Martin, small cities in Pennsylvania. 

BAILEY & tg aha” INC.—H. M. Bailey, Ohio and Middle West; 
C. S. Griffin, N. Y. State; C. B. Geller, Chicago territory; W. G. F. 
pest gr and New England ; Paul Klinefelter, Philadelphia and 

f. a Roche Coast. 

BECKER. WSMITH +? AGE, INC.—C., D. Brunner, C. H. Ford, H. E. 
Ford, P. L. Gold, W.. Gibson, E. C. Jones, C. M. N. Killen,. J. 
A. Murray, WwW. G. Ulmer and L. H. Chase, Sales Manager. 

BENNETT MILLS CO.—P. H: DePree, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan 
& Iowa; E. S. Conklin, Michigan, Indiana — and New York: 

A. Wolf, Pennsylvania and New England; R. Roberts, Ohio, 
centucky, West Virginia and South; J. fiDonsld Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado and Texas; Dean Gruver, Missouri and Nebraska; C. 
Trankler, West Coast 

BLOCKSOM & CO. a R. Jolly, 1255 E. 59 St., Brookl nm, N.Y. 

BROMLEY MFG. CO.—M: Powery, New York City; Jos. O. 
Walsh, Chicago, St. Louis, ‘incinnati, y  artamal Columbus, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Akron, Canton, Youngstown, -Ohio; W. C. Greer, Pennsyl- 
vania, except Philadelphia, Southern New York State; A. C. Buch- 
man, Pacific Coast; Thomas Livingstone, Middle Northwestern terri- 
tory, Boston, Providence; A. S. Manning, New England States; G. 
G. McDonnold, Oklahoma and Assan ak B. Hunter, South- 
eastern States, Virginia to Texas; Rigney, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and New York 2 OM, Stanley, Chi- 
cago and local Michigan. Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin towns; 
Thomas Rugg, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa-and Kentucky; D. 
S. Weiss, 7. *<geme New York, W. Va. and Ohio. James Millen, 
New York Offic 

BRUNSCHWIG & FILS, INC.—Ernest E. Roebling, 420 Boylston St., 
ni Charles E. Smith, 1514 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; Geo. 

King, Fine Arts Bldg., 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles. 

BUTTERFIELD, FRED & CO., INC.—Bisbee, Arizona Office, B. 
S. Cotner, c/o 9, CoPReE Queen Hotel: -Los Angeles Office, 744 South 
Los Angel es an Francisco Office, 519 Mission St.; Chicago 
Office, 300 Wont Adams St.; Baltimore Office, 1102 Emerson Tower 
Bldg.; Boston Office, 99 Chauncy St., 715 Textile Bldg.; St. Lows 
Office, W. H. L’Hommedieu, 6623 ‘San Bonita; Syracuse Office, H 
f; Snyder, 408 University Ave.; ; Fargo Office, J. A. Driscoll, 1005 

roadway; Philadelphia Office, 489 Bourse Bldg.; Dallas Office, 425 
Santa Fe Bldg.; Seattle Office. Volker Bldg., 1000 Lenora St. 

CHARAK FURNITURE CO.—tTraveling _ representatives: M. 
Charak, Showrooms, 444 Madison Ave:, New York; 38 Wareham St., 
Reston j C. W. Stockwell Co., Ltd., 3262 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, 


al. 
CHASE, L. C. & CO. INC.—Offices: General Sales Headquarters, 295 
Fifth Ave., New York; 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 7430 Sec- 


ond Blvd., Detroit; 1115 Santee St.. Los Angeles; 180 New Mont-. 


gomerv St., San Francisco; 1000 Lenora St.. Seattle, Wash. Repre- 
sentatives; G. B. Ogan, General Mer.. F. T. Vilmar, E. R. Campbell, 
R. H. Bogert, A. J. Freiheit. W. H. Jenks, F. H. Higgins, M. 
McLeod. *. H. oe: Jr., D. P. Underhill, H. A. Giles, H. T. 
Wight, S.. P. Kohl, E. G. Brown, New York; C.. R. _ Warren, c.f. 
Dyer, C. M. Gerhold, Chicago: A. E. Roninger, i, ae De- 
troit; K. L. Baker,’C. A. Hillers. F. Colby, E. Laly, Bos- 
ton; McArthur Noyes, Dayton, O.; Ww Scott, Cheveland’ ms 3, 
Rraverman. H.. Braverman, Los Angeles; H. B. Willis, San Fran- 
cisco: C. Nichels. Seattle. Wash. 

CHENEY RROTHERS.—(Upholstery_ Department) Kenneth Macdon- 
ald, decorators, New York City: Martin C. O’Brien, decorators, 
New York City and Brooklyn; Robert Smith, manufacturers, New 
York’ City; Howard Heidell, Tobbers and Drv Goods’ Stores New 
York City: Paul Klinefelter, Philadelphia; W. H. B. Stephens, Chi- 
cago and Middle West; H. ©. Vallentine, Boston, New England, 
New York State; Edward Grubs, Baltimore, Washington and South; 
Walter C. Spoerl, Los Angeles office, Denver, West. 

York, New Jersey, 


Pennsylvania and Maryland; Johnson, 








COLLINS & ATKMAN CORP.—I. B. MacCallum. New Faciaed, New 





Chicago Office, Ohio, W. Virginia, Indiana, Kentucky and Michigan; 
. Vandercar, Chicago Office, 1809 ee i ge Mart Bldg., Chi- 
cago, all States west of Mississippi and East of Colorado; i. R. 
Nelligan, Los Angeles Office, 811 7th St., Pacific Coast: A. 
Kaisen, Southeast of the Mississippi, Texas and Louisiana; E. F. 
Castles and A.- Kostant, New York City; R. N. Tandler, Sales Man- 
ager, Upholstery Division, 200° Madison Ave., New York. 
COX, ARNOLD B.—George Delatour, Jr., 185 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


DARLINGTON FABRICS CORP.—New York office, Jack P. Strain, 
im ing Darwin Straus, Casper J. Marks, ea B. Hunter, 
illiam H. Compton, Be: e H..Erwin; Richard E orton. 

DE ARMOND & COMPANY.—Arthur Sheble, 4538 Manayunk Ave., 
pos toma F. J. Hatchko 3932 N. Fairhill St.,- See ee 
Maurice Greenfield, 448 Krams Ave., Philadelphia; Paul Kruse, 
6004 Clittora LS a ’Philadelph ia. 

DESLEY FABRICS— S. Jennings, H. G. Wolf, H. A. Bitting, iE 
McNichol, H. F. Viswtacele 1616 Walnut St., Phila., Pa.; we eS 
Will, G. ’B. Richardson, C. F. Thompson, 5 jy ‘eater’ b 4 E 
Madison St., Chicago, Ill.; H. I. Wood, La - kley, 
eee 420 Boylston St... Boston, Mass.; W. ary, 

a . Wade, 8 East 34th Street, New York 

DOVERCRAFT CO. INC.—Sam B. Gardner, Central States; Frank J. 
Fison, Boston, Mass.; David Morris, New_York and Metropolitan 
District; Fred Niederhauser, New York and Metropolitan District; F. 
A. Baird, Chicago District; Brooks, South West; Pierce F. 
Dover, Sales Manager, New York Office. 

DRUCKM AN, A. Pang | P. Dooley, Chicago, IIl.; hy Ss. 
DeVault, Noroton, Conn.; R. S. wot oyal Oak, Mich Hey- 
man, Norfolk, Va. FF rg Tr tome Hollis, L. LI, N. Y.; D. | Pe 
Poughkeepsie, N.’ ¥as ilbert E. Summ, Bronx, -N. Ye B. W. 
BS ele ig Oak Park, IIl.; ; g- Zucker, San Francisco, Cal. ; : 1 a 

eee: aes Fatk, Pa.; E. A. Nourse, Baltimore, Md. 

DU co., INC.—Francis M. nag 1020 Arch St., 
Philadel ee H. O. Bush, Heyworth aaa oe Arthur A. 
Oliver, High Point, N. C.; H. . Lick, 253 Sone fide. M Minneap- 
olis, Minn. ; Rutledge A.’ Par er, 278 Columbia Blvd bg Waterb bury, 
Conn.; R. F. Allen, 1495 Market St., San Francisco ; H. G. McCaus- 
land, 612 S. Rampart Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal.; P. K. Nichols, 1000 


Lenora St., Seattle, Wash. ; ‘A. . Raine, 750 Preaneck Ave., Cleve nag , 


O.; Woodcraft 7.7 Co., 5439 Claxton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
H. Hudson, 121 I Salt poke + mid Utah. 
EAGLE-OTTAWA PRATHER . B. Hatton, E. K, Ellis, E. 
. Harbeck, out — Mich F. B, Derby, Mer., Wm. A. 
Rusheorths Lenobel, New York; C, A. Johnson, Mer., 
‘ Sao 7: lack, Chica 0; G. T. Leavitt hae 1602 Locust 
| a. Ss Louis. Bro: John R. Cole, 569 Howard S San Francisco 


Cal.; W. A. Holcomb, 474 Glisan St., Portland, , ; H. M. Whit- . 


tington, 152 Duchess St rare Ontario Canada. 

FAIRCLOUGH & GO NC.—S. Brandvein, Chicago and Middle 
West; C. Shatto, Mit- Western pay E. R. Bennett, Southern 
States and Pacific Coast H. P. Wirth, Middle West, New York State 
and East Canada; F 5. — 4 York Office; C. Greene, 
New York City and New Jerse es Hollander, icago Office 
and Mid-Western States; ldeiniths, Pennsylvania, Ohio, W. 
Va. and South-Eastern States; {:. L. Fairclough, Northern New 
England and New York States; E. M. Gabriel, London, England ; 
C. J. McCa yi Australia; Ym Murray, South i. 

FERGUSON BROS. MFG. CO etropolitan area, S. T. Reilly, Sr., 
S. T. Reilly, Ph F. Maher; New York State, T. D. " Whitenack ; 
Canada, New England, Pennsylvania, District of Geet . Mary- 
land, A. S. Wiltse; South, M. G. hy! Middle West, Adams 
and B. S. Smith; Pacific Coast, E, Vroom ; New York ikouee 
33 East 17th xi Ae aos ow srhettig American Furniture Mart. 

FIDLER, M. etropolitan District, Henry J. Kempf _and 
Joseph p~%., | ie York State, and New England, Alvin J. Sam- 
uel; New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Nee a Robert L. Taylor. . 

FIELD, MARSHALL & CO.—603 Lincoln Life Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala.; 304 Interstate Trust Bldg., 16th & Lawrence, Denver, Colo.; 
225 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas; 926-928 Broadway, Kansas City, 
Mo.; 739 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal.; Malkin Bld + 160 Union 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; 18 N. 4th St.. Minneapolis, inn.; 342 N 


Water St., Milwaukee. Wis.; Tulane Hotel, Nashville, Tenn.; 1203 | 


Farnam St. ., Omaha, Neb.; 202 Alderway Bldg., 345 Alder. St., Port- 
land, Ore.; 909 Penn Ave., Lando Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.: 703. Com- 
mercial Bldg., 833 Market St., San Francisco, Cal.; 411 N. 10th St., 
St. Louis, Mo.; 401 Terminal. Sales Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; 307 Title 
a: Spokane, Wash.; 321 Marion Bldg., West ‘3rd St... Cleveland, 
hio: Madison Ave at 35th St., New York City.. 

GLANZ, BEHM & HERRING.—Walter Wende; Paul L. Milligan; 
Charles H. Wolfram; D. W. Swiler; William Heasl ley. 

GR CO.—C. L. Lane. 38 Chauncy St., Roston, Mass.; Geo, 
Rvhn, 15131 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill.; E. F. Long, 40 £ 
3 


4 St, New bees city; H. T, Crowley, 289 Urbano Drive. San 


Francisco, Cal.; R. Coughié. 24 E, 18 St., Chicago, Ill; S. H. 
Kaiser, 505 Iberville St, New Orleans, La. 

GROSE, RONALD, NC.—George J. Brewing, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston. Mass.. New Enstand and New York State; Jos. V. Reagan, 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Southern New Jersey, Delaware 
and Pennsylvania; Wayne West, 425% So. Western Ave., Los 
Angeles, Southern California; Ponedel- Schagen Co., 251 Post St.. 


San Francisco, Cal.. Northern Pacific Coast; Fay Bizzell, 1701 


Conn, Ave. N.W:. Washington: D. C.. Baltimore and Richmond ; 
Norman T. Hans, Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, Til., Middle West; “Rob- 
ert H. Hamilton, City Sales Manager and Ohio; J. Barton Smith, 
hone Island, Brooklyn and New York; Harold Caffrey, New York 


GOULD. MERSEREAU CO. INC.—W. J. Furlong, 19 Columbia St., 


Boston, ‘Mass.;: J. A. Dempsey, New England; Geo. R. Huestis, ' 


Pennsvivania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, ga 
New Jersey, Virginia and North and South Carolina; Geo. W. Mar- 
auis, New York State, Northwestern Pennsvivania, Vermont and 
Canada; R. J. Buckman, Sonth; R. H. Woeste. Ohio, Tndiana, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, West Virginia and Western Pennsyl- 
vania; S: F. Ross. Wisconsin, Minnesota. Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Towa: C. F. Dickinson. Greater New York and Long Island; 
B. Flanagan. New York Citv and New Jersey; F pps Maring, New 
York City: Paul Resnick, New York City; P Wollerman, West- 
chester and Connecticut. 
HABOUSH, R. & BRO.—Louwis Hahoush; W. H. Clark; A; W. 
Little ; Geo. S. Stone; F. M. McBride. 
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HARTMANN, HERMANN & SON—Walter L. Brundage, 1360 Troy 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., Pennsylvania (except Philadelphia), Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio Kencept Toledo), North Carolina; R. P. Han- 
son, East Orange, N. J.. New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington; Geo. C. irth, 2160 Lake St., San Francisco, Cal., 
Coast Representative; Colonel A. Flatau, Athens, Ga., Southern Rep- 
resentative; Jim Carson, 38 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass., Boston Rep- 
resentative; J. Marthaler, 1122 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Chi- 
cago Representative. 

HASBROUCK-TURKINGTON INC.—George Brewing, 420 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass., New England and New York State (except West- 

chester County); A. E. Schmidt, 1514 Heyworth Bldg., Chciago, IIl., 

Chicago and Middle West; Theo. von Hemert, 42514 So. estern 

Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.; Pacific Coast; Raymer B. Higgins, 509 

Madison Ave., New York, New York, New York City, South of 57 

St., Brooklyn and Long Island; Harold S. Hasbrouck, 509 Madison 

Ave., New York, New York City, North of 57 Street, Philadelphia, 

Baltimore, Washington, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Detroit. 

EIM, W. & CO.—Boston and New England territory, E. E. 

Devlin, 420 Boylston St., Boston; Philadelphia, Baltimore Washing. 

ton and South, Herbert H. Howe, 1528 alnut St., Philadel hia, 

Pa.; Chicago and Middle West, George H. Bockwinkel, 1504 Hey- 

worth Bldg., Chicago; Coast, J. N. McConathy, 811 West 7th St., 

Los Angeles, Calif.; New York City, Brooklyn, New Jersey and 

Long Island, Henry Oakes, Vincent M. Heneghan, Leo Raffelson. 

HENDERSON, WM. & CO.—Lewis E. Rouse, 303 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City; A. L. Finch, Champlain Bldg., 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 
D. A. Tarbell & Son, 99 Chauncy St., Boston; Davis & Williams, 180 
New Montgomery St., San Francisco; Norman D. MacBean, 4165 
Torresdale Ave., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Representative. 

HEXTER, S. M. CO.—H. Colen, 1700 Sereorth Bldg., Chicago; 
L. F. Wenstrup, 1125 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Warren Liston, 420 Boylston St., Boston; R. Wm. Riccard, 251 
Post St., San Francisco; F. H. Miller, 708 Signal Oil Bldg., Los 
Angeles; E, E. Devoire, 614 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; Lee 
Hexter, 381 Fourth Ave., New York; Fred Richter, 1528 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia; R. S. Kennedy Co., 516 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, 
Minn,; E. C. Warren, 843 Kaahumanu St., Honolulu, T. H.; E. I. 
Weisberg, 2400 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; R. F. Schmidt, 2400 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; The S. M. Hexter Co., 2400 Superior 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

HOWARD & SCHAFFER INC.—San Francisco Office, 442 Post St., 
Frederick G. Bruns; Chicago Office, 1614 Heyworth Bldg., G. H. 
Milliken; Boston Office, 420 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

HOWELL CO.—Brown & Nightingale, 49 W. 23rd St., New York 
City; The Howell Co., 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago; E. H. Lan- 
kau, 4969 Ashby Place, St. Louis, Mo.; Gardiner Bros., 717 Market 
St., San Francisco, Calif.; Siegel-Abeles Co., 1024 Santee Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

INDO-PERSIAN FINE ART CO.—George S. Stone, 1 S.W. 1st St., 
Miami, Fla.; Saul Brown, 3347 Hirsch St., Chicago, Ill.; G. E. 
Jennett, 105 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass.; R. I. Benner, 4335 10th 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.; Irl Dawson, 2400 First Ave., Seattle, Wash.; 
George J. Kuhn, 15131 Mdse Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

JOHNSON & FAULKNER, INC.—J. K. Blackman, Chicago, Grand 
Rapids, and Northwest; H. Le Barre Williams, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington; Thos. F, Tucker, Boston and New England; 
O. D. Baker, New York State, Pennsylvania, and Southern Ohio; 
I, S. Skillman, Middle West; W. D. Twiss, Denver West and Pacific 
Coast; H. F. Moseley, South and Southwest; O. C. Urban, B. H. 
Andrews, J. A. Roberts, H. M. Jackson, Carl A. Hashagen, A. J. 
Booth, F. O. Sherman, New York City; J. J. Fitzgerald, Westchester 
and New Jersey; R. J. Cass, Brooklyn and Long Island. 

JUDD, H. L, CO., INC.—H. Bradley, New York State and Eastern 
Canada ; W. Heiser, C. Hass, E. R. Brady, C. L. Moder, New 
York City; C, Rathjen, Westchester and Long Island; G. Wright, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and_ Washington; E. H. Condon, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania; A. E. Feuerberg, New forsey and Pennsyl- 
vania; A. T. Flostroy, Middle West; A. E. Smith, J. J. Ponkin and 
Allen Smith, Chicago Branch; E. A. Merriam and W. Simmons, 
Boston Branch; T, J. Murphy, New England; E. S. McComb and 

A. Gunville, Detroit Branch; R. E, Fischer, Michigan; R. H. Ver- 
million, H. B. Holmes and A. P. Gardner, Pacific Coast; E. H. 
Barnette, South East; F. J. Forrest, South West. 

KARPEN, S. & BROS.—801 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago; G. Hand, ¥e., 
G. Hand, Sr., J. Hoff, C. Knoeppel. R. W. Murison, T. A. 
McCarthy, O. Kluesener, M. J. Dacy, S. B. McDonald; 37th & 
Broadway, New York City; C. Dean, S. Kolins, C. J. Maxfield, W. 
Schwartz, C. L. Weil, R. Weil, E. Westphal, L. Bendell, A. F. 
Ostrove, J. Karpen; 6363 Regent Street, Huntington Park, Calif. : 
A. T. Crutcher, N. Jonas, C. S. Brown, H. F. Hutchinson. 

KAY & TODD CO., INC.—Robert J. Ritchie & Son, 1523 Republic 
Bldg., State and Adams Sts., Chicago; Carl O. Klose, 15 East 26th 
St., N. Y. ig Benj. Rosemann, 4 S. Eutaw St., Baltimore; W. 
L. Carter, 49 Fourth St., San Francisco. 

KENT-COSTIKYAN.—D. C. Walion, Chicago and Middle West; V. R. 
Binns, Ohio; Kent R. Costikyan, Pacific Coast; Clarke W. Costikyan. 
New England and New York; H. C. Emerson, Philadelphia and the 
South; A. E. Schmidt, Chicago office, 1811 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago 
and Middle West; Joseph A. Tresch, Los Angeles Office, 816 S. 
Figueroa St., city of Los Angeles and Pacific Coast; Albert Benner, 
Philadelphia office, 1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia and the South; 
H. H. Hale, Boston office, 420 Boylston St., New England and upper 
New York and city of Boston. 

KEST, HENRY CO.—L,. Dess Lewine, Los Angeles, Pacific Coast; 
E. C. Whiteman and O. R. Pine, Chicago office and Middle West; 
John L, Showalter, Ohio, Michigan and West Virginia; Jack Blum, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland; Wm. C. Guthrie, North Carolina and 
Virginia; Harold B. Fisher, New York City and New England; 
Henry Kest, Sales Manager. 

KENT, LEHR & FITCH, INC.—M. E. Kent, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and New York City; W. B. Fitch, New England; 
Raymond H. Lee, New York State, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and “est Virginia; Myron Popper and Henry Mittler, Metropolitan 
district; R. S. Nathan, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago; E. H. Lehr, 
New York manager. 

KIRSCH CO.—J. M. N. Broughton, New York State; D. F. Bulson, 
Long Island and New York; G. R. Barrett, West Virginia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Eastern Kentucky; A ._ Burtch, 
Lower Peninsula of Michigan; . Burton, New York City; H. 
L. Bethune, Pennsylvania; R. enner, Southern California; W. 
J. Code, Connecticut and New York: L. M. Dymek, Wisconsin; 
Irl Dawson, Washington, Oregon and Idaho; L. D. Ford, Northern 
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California; A. F. Fry, New Jersey, Staten Island and Pennsyl- 
vania; J. R. Genung, Texas; H: A. He er, Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota; P. N. Korn, Manhattan Island ‘and Brooklyn; 
S. C. Lindeman, Eastern Ohio; H. J. Mattson, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Kansas; J. Fred Mullen, Chicago; F. N. Oettinger, Mary- 
land, Delaware, sebiagton, D. C., Pennsylvania; W. P. Owen, 
Western Ohio; F. D. Oakley, Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, moi an 
and Louisiana; G. E. Stevens, Missouri, Kansas, Omaha and Lincoln; 
Clem Stanton, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, _ Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts; R. C. Stanton, Massachusetts, cities of Portland 
and Providence; C. B. Smith, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico 
Wyoming, Utah, Arizona and Idaho; C. F. Vollmer, Missouri an 
Illinois; V. H. Petchulat, Detroit; j. A. Reinhart, Indiana; yey * O 
Smith, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kentucky and Louisiana. 

KLISE MFG. CO., INC.—N.Y. Office, Cecil .Yeomans, Room 801, 
192 Lexington Ave., cor. 32nd St.; Grand Rapids Office, J. C. Veen, 
G. P. Eddy, and William Culver, 50 Cottage Grove St., S.W.; High 
Point, N, =. Frank Trepke, 302 Commercial National Bank Bldg; 
Los Angeles, Calif., Norman Davidson, 324 N. San Pedro St.; Chi- 
cago, Ill., R. F. Holbrook, 850 Straus Bldg., 310 So. Michigan Ave.; 
Jamestown, Y., R. S. Rulifson, 412 Hotel Jamestown Bldg. ; 
Cleveland, Ohio, C. C. Pratt, 1293 East 9th St.; San Francisco, Calif., 

. B. McCroskey, 401 Fourth St. § 

KRODER REUBEL CO., INC.—Lester Jarrett, New York City, 
Brooklyn, Newark and Philadelphia; Fred Timke, decorative trade in 
New York City, suburban Westchester and Northern New Jersey; 
Martin Baunach, decorative trade in lower Manhattan, Brooklyn an 
suburban Long Island; J. C. Humphrey, 1123 Rosemont Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Southeastern States: including Ohio and Indiana, also 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, Houston and Galveston, Texas; C. J. Crabb, 938 
Mission St., San Francisco, Cal., Pacific Coast States, excepting San 
Francisco and vicinity; . Coffee, main office, Middle Atlantic 
States, exceptizg New York City and Philadelphia; New ‘England 
distributors, W. H. . Teele Co., Boston; San Francisco Branch. 
938 Mission St. j 

LACKAWANNA LEATHER CO.—S. K. Spicher 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Gaylord Lee 650 Howard St., San Francisco, 
Cal; J. ii. oy 101 Park Ave., New York City; Henry 
T. Grevatt, 207 Essex St., Boston, Mass. . ‘ 

LA FRANCE INDUSTRIES—H. S. Morgan, New York City; E. 
L. Battersby, Philadelphia; E. L. Burwell, Boston; J. D. Davis, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; F. A. Knorr, Cincinnati; A. R. Storm, Cleveland ; 
Baird Davis, Pittsburgh, F. W. Carpenter, Chicago; C. F. Stinson, 
Detroit; A. R. Bjork, Grand Rapids; W. J. H 

inn.; Norman McNeill, St. Louis; € 
E. Spell, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Barnett, Baltimore, Md.; o , 
Davis, Ft. Worth, Texas; C. ee Speck, Ft. Smith, Ark.; E. N. 
Phillips, High Point, N. C.; - S._ Spell, Memphis, Tenn. ; W. G. 
Earle, Los Angeles, Cal.; A. Harris, Sau Francisco, Cal.; P. K. 
Nichols, Seattle, Wash.; A. B. Caya, Kitchener, Ontario, Canada; 
C. S. Berlet, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; I: A. Kerr, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Canada; H. N. Ubelacker, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada; George 
N. Jackson, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada; A, M. Kerr, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada. ; P 

LEHMAN, H. B..CONNOR CO., INC.—Albert Benner, Philadelphia 
Office, State of Pennsylvania, States of Mississippi, Virginia en- 
tucky and all Cities South this side of nye te B. Brown, 
New York State West of Syracuse up to and inc uding etroit, far 
Middle West and South Middle West, and special accounts Greater 
New York; H. H. Hale, Boston Office, New England States and 
New York State east. of Rochester; A. E. Schmidt, Chicago Office, 
Middle West and North West; C. S. Darling, Los Angeles Office; 
Irma Schrag, San Francisco Office; C. C. Haskell, New York City 
to 59th St.; Clinton F. Peets, Special Accounts. __ : 

LESCH, RUDOLF, FINE ARTS, INC.—Fred Siemerling, Nathan 
Citron, James A. Macdonald. 

LEWIS, ROBERT CO.—H. S. Johnson, Salesmanager; E. F. Long, 
New England, New York State, Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington; & W. Butler, Philadelphia, Camden; R. H. Rabbitt, Middle 
West; R. P. Hunt, Metropolitan District. 

LUSSKY WHITE & COOLIDGE, INC.—A, H. Booton, 200 Colby- 
Abbot Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin and Minnesota; C. F. Pautler, 
956 Century Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., Missouri; H. O. Balder, 823 Car- 
ter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; Geo. M. Gorman, 306 Morris Bldg., Bal- 
timore, Maryland; W. L. Forman, California, Washington and Ore- 
gon; Joseph Blight, Michigan, Indiana and Kentucky; E. P. Fischer, 
Towa, Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado; F. Rink, Illinois; F. C. Zepp, 
Southern States; H. G. Greening, G. W. Mose, Frank Whitehead, 
1609 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago We A. Prince, Sales Manager. 

LUTH & POWERS, INC.—J. 'W. Faulkner, Chicago, West_and In- 
diana; R. B. Drysdale, Chicago, Michigan, Wisconsin; Raymond 
Mauder, Greater New York and New Jersey; Jos. A. Sommer, Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington and Ohio points; 
H Dando, New York State and Eastern States; Otto L. Kramer, 
California and Los Angeles; Wm. Baird, Southern States; H. K. 
Wolke, Texas, Cyehome, Camden, Arkansas; Luth & Powers, 245 

ifth Av2., New York. 

MAAG, EDWARD.—New York Office, Theodore Canavarro, James 
Goodbody, Warren R. Gregg Olga W. Johnson, Edward Maag, Alex- 
ander V. Todd; Chicago fice, A. E, Schmidt; Boston mms Os- 
car J. Demers; Philadelphia Office, James V. Reagan; San Fran- 
cisco Office, Irma Schrag. . wis 

McBRATNEY, ROBERT & CO., INC.—E._E. Roebling, 420 Boylston 
St., Boston, New York State and New England; Geo, A, Dawson 
& Sons, 323 S. Franklin St., Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas; F. W. Hoff- 
mann, New York City; R. W. Tenney, New York City; James ¥ 
Reagan, 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington; Ponedel Schagen Co., 251 Post St., San Francisco, Cal., 
West of Denver. - ae 

MALLINSON, H. R. & CO., INC.—O. J. Demers ew Englan 
territory; Robert J. Flude and L. Lorenz, Chicago; Harry E. Gates, 
Pacific Coast; James V. Reagan, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington; H. C. Borges, T. D. Duncan, John L. Hovendon, New York 
City and Metropolitan district. Bi ie Soe aici 

RE, E. L., CO.—Chicago Office, W. H. Neff, F. J. Robin, O. 

ee ean H. O. Shults, E M. Boyington, B. F. Oberndorf, A. 
Unholz, M. F. Jung, D. E. Krueger; Cleveland Office, H. Stenger, 
and D. Byers; N. Y. Office, ii L. Swope, J. B. Casco; Phila. 
Office, J. F. Mansure, W. H. Moe, W. A. Holloway, D, W._ Lau- 
bach, J. R. Hunsberger, Jr., and J. L. Kruse; Detroit Office, H. R. 
Vernon; Los Angeles Office, C. E. Shults; Grand Rapids Office, 





oetger, Minneapolis, 
G. Kelley, Indianapolis ; 





E. B, Hawkins; High Point, N. C. Office, A. A. Oliver; Dallas Of- 
fice, H. D. Mitchell; Australia Office, C. J. McCarthy. 

MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH CO.—H. M. Bliss, A. B. 
Mason, and W. Melcher, 80 Federal St., Boston; J. C. Atkinson, 
C. W. Clement, Jr., and j; H. Beska, 468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City; 
E, F. Gregory, Maxfield Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. : 

MILLER & CONNELL CO., INC.—S. G. Head, 454 E. Lafayette 
St., Detroit, Mich., manager Detroit Branch and covers Michigan; 
I, J. Rosen, Middle West. 

MINOT, HOOPER & CO.—Middle West, W. M. Thompson; Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Northwest, V. P. Ross; South, E. S. Hurt; 
Pacific Coast, T. A. Fritchey. 

MOSS ROSE MFG. CO.—Harold W. Burton, 70 W. 40 St., New 
York City; George A. Torrey, H. C. Austin and Paul T. Hanrath, 
1807 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; J. Frank Hoffmann, 811 W. 
q Ste Los Angeles, Cal.; Joseph F. Connolly, 99 Chauncy St., Bos- 
on, Mass. 

MOSTERTZ, FERDINAND W.—F. F. Weineck & Co., 15 E. 26th 
St., New York City; H. C. Palm, 4519 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia; 
C. C. Keller, 3646 Washington Ave., Cincinnati, O.; Edw. H. 
Hoeger, 4032 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Pfander, 421 
S. Bixel St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO.—H. B. Feldman, R. L. 
Juretie, New York Office, 829 Chrysler Bldg., 42nd & Lexington Ave. 
H. B. Druffel, Atlantic Coast west to Ohio, headquarters at N. Y 
City; E. F. Heffernan, Philadelphia Office, 607 Bankers Trust Bldg. ; 
O. J. Schunck, Detroit Office, 424 Book Bldg.; F. S. Temple, Chi- 
cago Office, 1733 Republic Bldg., 209 So. State St.; G. R. Martin, 
west as far as Denver and north to Minneapolis, Minn., headquarters 
at St. Louis; A. J. Fuller, 1103 Statler Bldg., Boston, Northeastern 
representative; E. A. Wallach, Los Angeles Office, 711 Grant Bldg. ; 
me Feintuch, San Francisco Office, ‘Tilden Sales Bldg.; 420 Market 
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MYER, HENRY, THREAD MFG. CO.—George Amram, 77 Goodell 
t., Buffalo, N. Y.; H. G. Austin, 911 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Edward Cook, 713 Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn.; R. W. Faber & 
Co., 366 Adelaide St., Toronto, Canada; J. B. Haffen & Sons, 86 
Third St., San Francisco; Mark Hamburger, 24 S. Hanover St., Bal- 
timore, Md.; Newton Holloway, 112 S. Poydras St., Dallas, Texas; 
Southwest Thread Co., 210 W. 8th_St., Kansas City, Mo.; J. Levy 
Sons, 107 E. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio; Louis Moss, 1400 W. Third 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

NAHON CO.—tTraveling Salesman, George Lifton; Out-of-town 
gent. Maurice Lewenberg, 209 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

NATIONAL FEATHER & DOWN CO., INC.—Sales Offices: San 
Francisco, 190 Lombard St.; Los Angeles, 737 Terminal St.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., 511 W. Fulton St.; South Boston, Mass., 40 W. 7th 
St.; Baltimore, Md., 1816 Poplar Grove St.; Chicago, Ill., 5817 
Berenice Ave.; Auburn, N. Y., 109 E, Genesee St.; High Point, N. 
C., 400 Broad St. 

NEW ENGLAND CURTAIN CO., INC.—New York Office, 220 Fifth 
Ave., H. E. Scripture. 

NORTHAMPTON TEXTILE CO.—New York Office, 40 E. 34th St.; 
Chicago Office, 1613 Republic Bldg.; Los Angeles Office, 819 Santee 


St. 

OLIVER & KAUFMAN, INC.—Bruno Loevy, Pacific Coast; L. Leh- 
man, South and Southwest; R. J. Hollohan, New York City; G. S. 
Lowry, Northwest; E. H. Stevens, New England; Geo S. F ancis, 
New Jersey, Frank LaWall, Eastern Pennsylvania and Western New 


York. 

PALMER & EMBURY MFG. CO.—Joseph M. Beck, Embury Palmer, 
W. Jay Saylor, Herman Schultz. 

PATCHING, JOHN F. & CO., INC.—Boston, Oscar J. Demers, 420 
Boylston St.; Chicago, Samuel Adler, 29 E. Madison St.; Washing- 
ton, D. C., Fay Bizzell, 1701 Connecticut Ave. N. W.; San Fran- 
cisco, Irma Schrag, 442 Post St.; Los Angeles, Chas. S. Darling, 
a S. Catalina St.; Henry N. Cassen and Robt. J. Naylor, Travelling 

alesmen. 

PENN TAPESTRY CO.—A. Jacobson, 267 Fifth Ave., New York and 
Metropolitan District; C. L. Lane, 38 Chauncy St., Boston, New Eng- 
land; W. A. Dale, Goshen, Ind., Middle West; F. G. Suhling, 105 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago; Richard I. Griffith, assistant manager, 
covering Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and West; L. R. 
Leeson, Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific Coast. ie " 

PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY.—Giles Whiting, H. H. Robbins, 
Sales Megr., G. J. DeBold, Edward Emerson, F. E. Forshaw, F. 
Kirchner Jr.; Charles S. Darling, Los Angeles Office. _ 

PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS—New York City, 40 E. 34 
St., Wm. J. McNab; Chicago, 1620 — Bldg.. J. I. McCauley; 
High Point, N. C., 400 Broad St., J. W. Smith; Kansas City, Mo., 
531 Gladstone Blvd., C . Marshall; Los Angeles, 208 Maxfield 
Bldg., Mr. E. F. Gregory; Philadelphia, Allegheny Ave. & Front 
St., Carl Skiver and M. B. Hilbert. i : 

PHILBEN NOVELTY MFG. CORP.—Chicago Representative, 
Thomas F. Mahony, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill.; Coast Repre- 
sentative, B. F. Jackson, Hotel Roselyn, Los Angeles, Cal. ‘ 

PORTAGE DRAPERIES CO., INC.—Nelson Dixon, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Denver West; Arthur Lacks, New York City, New 
York State, New England and Canada; Ben Friedman, -New York 
City, New Jersey_and Pennsylvania; Joseph Corn, South; L. Licht- 
mann, Chicago; Jack L. Diamond, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Wisconsin; John S. Taylor, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky; Klein Bros., Pittsburgh and_vicinity; A. Alexander, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and he ae Irving. Silverstein, Middle West. 

QUAINTANCE, W. B.—W. W. McLean, Middle West; Chas. S. 
Darling, Los Angeles and Southwest; Irma Schrag, San _ Francisco 
and Northwest; J. M. Hanley, Chicago; R. F. Bradle , New Eng- 
land; R. E. puamianen, N. Y. State, Pennsylvania and South;. James 
Mackie, N. Y. City and House. < . x 

QUAKER LACE CO., INC.—J. T. Byrne, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh and Wheeling; D. M. Fernandes, New 
York Salesroom; Edw. Horne, Jr., South; S, W. Hoyt, New York 
State; J. Hutchings, Minneapolis and Wisconsin; J. E. Irwin, Middle 
West; J. J. Mahoney, New England: F. W. Meyer, Indiana_and 
Michigan: W. J. McCafferty, Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado; J. E. 
McCormick, Pacific Coast; S. McKinstry, Part Ohio and Indiana; 
A. H. Faul, South West, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Des 
Moines, St. Joseph, Omaha, Kansas City; J. H. Moris, Principal 
North West Cities; P. A. Moser, New York City; R. J. Muldowney, 


New York Office, L. R. Newland, Missouri and Iowa; S. L. Rams- 
dell, New York City; R. S. Reed, North West; H. 
sylvania; H. J. Stegeman, Metropolitan District; | 

cago Office, Detroit,-St. Louis; H. V. Weed, Illinois. 
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RIVERDALE MFG. CO., INC.—H. B. Baer, furniture, manufactur- 
ing trade; N. H. Dixon, Pacific Coast; B. Goldstein, N. Y. City, 
Connecticut and New Jersey; S. A. Hoffman, manufacturing trade, 
Chicago; N. T, Loring, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont; 
A. Berger, Indiana, West Virginia, Kentucky; D, M. Martin, East 
Michigan, Detroit and _ Toledo; if Moench, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St, Paul, Kansas City, St. Louis; F. A. Baird, Mis- 
souri, lowa and Kansas; J. Young, New York State; M. Seide, 
N, Y. City; H. H. Van Zile, N. Y. State, Providence and Boston; 
W. L. Borstleman, South; L. Levy, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, and Cleyeland; J. B. Olstein, New York City. 

ROGERS, M. H., INC.—M. J. McCarty, C. Griglik, Alfred M in, 
Chicago office, 29 E. Madison St., covering Chicago district and en- 
tire Middle West; E. L. Schnell, Boston office, 420 Boylston St., 
covering Boston district, New England States, and ew York 
State; -_C. Brown, San Francisco office, 442 Post St., covering 
San Francisco and Northern California; Bert Levine, Los Angeles 
office, 816 S, Figueroa St., covering Los Angeles district and South- 
ern California; Val Coerver, Seattle office, Textile Towers, 7th & 
Olive Sts., covering Seattle and Pacific Northwest; Arthur Mondschein, 
Philadelphia office, 1528 Walnut St,, covering Pennsylvania, Balti- 
more, and Washington ; mag | I. Rogers, covering New York City; 

Home Decorations Dept.) M. Magnus, covering Middle Western 
States ; L. de Villers, covering Middle estern States; J. P. Baker 
covering New England, Middle Atlantic States and Atlantic Seaboard 
South to Florida; permanent display Home Decorations: Space 620, 
Chicago Furniture Mart, 666 Lake Shore Drive. 

ROSEN, D. & CO.—1150 Broadway, 230 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
David Rosen, Morris Rosen, William Nadler, S. W. Hyman, Fr 
Hays, G. R. Roellinger. 

ROYAL CURTAIN MFG. CO.—George H. DeLuna, New York Of- 
fice, 180 Madison Avenue; J. M. Van Amburgh New York State 
and north-west Penn., Headquarters, Elmira, N V.; R. J. Mallay, 
New Jersey, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. eadquar- 
ters, Summit, N. J.; R. J. Travis, Cieage and the West. ead- 
queues, 230 S. anklin St., Chicago, Ill.; R. J. Baldwin, South. 
Headquarters, Roanoke, Va.; M Gordon, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Indiana. Headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio; Frank M. 
Croman, New England. Headquarters, 52 Chauncy St. Boston, 
Mass.; H. O. Gordon, Boston Sales Room, 52 Chauncy St. Main 
Office and Factory, 283 “ge Park Ave., Boston, Mass. 

ROYLE, GEORGE & CO.— . T. Phillips, Middle West, headquarters 
at Chicage; H. J. Yinglin f West Coast; Bedspread Accounts in the 
East, Geo. Royle, 3rd; . H. Bergen, New England States, New 
York State (except. New York City) and Southern Territory; Mit- 
chell Leskin, New York City, New Jersey and Philadelphia. 

RYER & CASHEL, INC.—Bertsill er, New York City Boston 
Baltimore and Washington; Francis M. McBride, Philadeiphia and 
Pennsylvania; Joseph L. Neal, New York State; Charles Hellmuth, 
Metropolitan district; John Crawford, Metropolitan district; James 
J. McDonald, New England, Western Pennsylvania, Ohio and Mich- 
igan; “A. Carpenter, vege 2 Gordon’ Bourland, South; W. R. 
geaith, Iowa and Nebraska; ill Mathews, Ohio, Kentucky and 
ndiana. 

SCHMIEG-HUNGATE & KOTZIAN, INC.—Chicago Representative, 
Ruth Alden, 820 Tower Court, Chicago, IIl 

SCHUMACHER, F. & CO.—Charles L, Seavey, Boston Office and 
New England; Geo. L, Mittelsdorf, Chicago Office; Chas. H. John- 
stone, San Francisco Office and Denver West; Harry McKay, Los 
Angeles Office; Edward R. Rhodes, Detroit and Grand Rapids Of- 
fices, Toledo and Michigan; Robert C. McLane, Philadelphia Office; 
Robert G. Hill, Ohio; Ralph Nestor, New York State, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia; Lester Ha- 
gan, Indiana, Kentucky, South and Atlantic Sea Board; H. Law- 
rence Loste, South West; John A. Hutton, Central and North West. 

SCHWARZENBACH HUBER CO.—Chicago Office, W. K. Osborne, 
222 W. Jackson Blvd.; Los Angeles Office, E. E, Peterson, 819 Santee 
St.; San Francisco Office, W. C. Reilly, 822 Market St.; New York 
Office, P. E. Veit, 498 Seventh Ave. 

SHAPIRO & SON.—Jos. Winston, F. L. Winston, }. J. Zimmerman, 
H. Kauff, Ben Fox, E. Rubin, T. Schram, B.. Vaughan, J. Friedman, 
A. Buchenbacker. 

SOMMA SHOPS.—Dan Somma. 

STAHELI, REITMANN & CO.—John Moench, West and Northwest; 
M. L. Monash. N. Y. State and part Middle West; John R. Meltzer, 

rt Middle West, New York City, and part Metropolitan District; 
. A. Mosle, eet Metropolitan District, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and st. ' 

STEAD & MILLER CO.—Thomas F. J. Tynan, Manager in charge 
of New York Office, 180 Madison Ave. and Metropolitan District; 
ag Tynan, Asst. Metropolitan District; Charles O. Hedges, Brook- 
yn, Newark and Jersey City; Arthur I, Miller, Boston, New Eng- 
land and New York State; fohn H. Caldwell, Philadeiphia Balti- 
more, Washington, Pittsburgh and the South; Frank M. Rapalje, 
Manager of Chicago Office and Northwest territory including Den- 
ver; Stanley Donovan, Asst. in Chicago Office; John T. Rice, States 
of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky; J. R. Nelligan, 
Pacific Coast territory with office at 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 3 

STERN FABRICS CORP.—Joe Cole, West of Denver to Pacific Coast; 
Russell W. Brown, Nebraska and Iowa; Archer J. Parsons, Mary- 
land; L. E. Masson, Louisiana; F. E. Vavrinek, Illinois and Wis- 
consin; Louis Stern, Middle West; Jack Stern, New York State 
Hen Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; Al Stern, New England 
states. 


STONE-CLINE CURTAIN CO.—New England, Frank B. Dempsey; 
N. Y. State and Pennsylvania, E. A. Loomis; Pacific Coast, J. Strain. 


STRAHAN, THOMAS CO.—T. A. Newman, Greater. New York, Bal- 
timore, Washington, and gore of the South; J. W. Scriven, Boston and 
vicinity ; Pirie Campbell, New England and part of the Middle West; 
W. H. Wright, Philadelphia, part of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 

inia, and the South as far as Texas; B. F. Nacher, part of New 
ork, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and West Va.; C. M. 
Reed, New Lagiand, part of New York State, and Canada, East; J. 
Jay Hill, Denver, Pacific Coast, and the Northwest; F. C. Dettmer, 
Chicago, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and the Western States; 
Duncan Thomson, part of Illinois, Iowa and the West; C. E. Small, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Nebraska, and the Middle West. 

STROHEIM & ROMANN.—Branch offices and managers : Fateh, 
E. H. Connell, John S. Alker, assistant; Chicago, S. J. Wyman, C. F, 
Kurz, assistant; Boston, Chas A. McManus, Victor F. Locke, assist- 
ant; San Francisco, Frank Connell; Los Angeles, William S. John- 
stone; traveling representatives, Geo. D. Garrett, . Mahoney, 








Laughton Mather, Milton Oken; city representatives, Alvin P. Alton, 
Geo. Koester, S. S. Wisser, Myron Dixon, Michael Redling, Joseph 
M. Kelly, John Loonie, Geo. E. Miller, Chas. Jenrich, Harold Poppe 
and Donald Gite. 

TAYLOR, H. D. CO.—F. J. Schaus, L. M. Ewing, E. H. Snyder, C. 
P. Mackey, H. J. Hartley. 

THAMES DRAPERY CO.—Sales Manager and covering New Eng- 
land, Ross Fleming ; Chicago Office, 1700 Heyworth Bldg., 29 East 
Madison St., Fred Ehrman; Kansas City Office, 347 Mfgrs. Exchange 
Bldg., Harold D, Crane; 'Pacific Coast, 180 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco, Clay Estes. 

THORP, J. H., & CO., INC.—H. I. Wood, F. L. Vegkley, D. C. 
Brewster, Boston; H. S. Jennings, H. F. Lippincott, John Mc Nichol. 
H. G. Wolf, H. A. Bitting, Philadelphia; A. P. Will, J. J. Kaufmann, 
G. B. Richardson, C. F. Thompson, Chicago; Harry H. Wallace, 
joke S. Wade, Ralph D. Deily, Leon T. Chastel, James McNichols, 
veslie F. Dent, John J. Nagro, F. S. Gilbert, George Webster, Al- 
bert C. Jeffcoat, Eric Wilson, H. Clifford Clarke, Donald Bomann, 
Carl E. Weren, Edgar Greene, Philip Whittley, Albert G. Wuth- 
enow, New York; S. A. Davis, Los Angeles. 

VAN BLARICOM & CO.—H. F. Van _Blaricom, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and Middle West; R. S. Van Blaricom, New Jer- 
sey and Eastern Pennsylvania; Frank Kane, New York we Harry 
Levin, New York State, New England, Long Island; C only, 
Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio. 


WILLICH-FRANKE STUDIOS, THE—Irma Schrag, San Francisco 
for West Coast; George J. Brewing, Boston, Mass. for New Eng- 
land and New York State; Samuel F. Larrimore, St. Louis, Mo. 
for Southwest. 

WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & CO.—515 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
Miss E. H. Cooper, M. J. Feeley, Miss B. McGeachin, Donald 
McGeachin, E. Runge and J. C. Steckert, New York City; Ferd. Boos, 
) & £ State; Arthur won Long Island and New York; ohn 
Dale, Southern Coast; BG Geiger, Pennsylvania; Walter Hoest, 
Western Coast. ot Bg Ww. C. Waibel, New York and New Jer- 
sey; A. R. Walter, New England; James Watson, Chicago and 
Middle West. 


ZAPON CO. (subsidiary of Atlas Powder Co.)—General Sales Offices, 
Stamford, Conn., WH Hanson, Jr. General Mer. oe Cloth 
Division; Gustav urska, Sales Mer. Branch Offices, 60 E. 42nd St. 
New York City; General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. ; 122 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Sales Representatives : Cc. R. Bair, 
Middle West; George Begam, Sm gr Baltimore, Washington ; 
W. C. Chapman, New England; W. M. Lalor, Sm A. L. ve- 
ley, Automotive; H. Markowitz, New York; "E. Phillips, South ; 
J. H. Siteman, New York. Lacquer Division: J. Nie Howard, Gen- 
eral Sales Mgr. Branch Offices, 547 Greenwich New York City; 
45th & La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. — -Représentatives: New 
England Division (Stamford, +. BD. Nlics, Oberender, Sales Mear., 
E. B. Ashley, R. E. Mooney, I FS digs E. Upham : Metropoli- 
tan Division (547 Greenwich St N > t G. Piske, ‘ - 
Mer., J. J. Hanly (New York State), ® § Nonamaker, R. 
Paskett. T. R. Rusch (South), M. C. Smith, ,W.E. Tollenger |, 
sylvania). Western Division, 45th & La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
E. Dabolt, Sales Mgr., C. E. Davis (Pittsburgh), George W. Dehn 
(Indiana), A. B. Dobbeck (Chicago), S. J. Embry or a omy George 
McReynolds (Wisconsin), Charles P. Reif (Indiana), . Schmidt 
(Chicago), G. R. Schmitt (Ohio). 


ZENITH MILLS, INC.—James Strain, Pacific Coast and Far West; 
Lewis A. Beck, Chicago and Middle West; Arthur P. Wycoff, 
Southwest and the South; George E. Salke, Boston and New Eng- 
land; Joseph O. Goodman, Michigan, Indiana, New York, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania; New York Office, 180 Madison Ave.; Boston Office, 
99 Chauncy St; Main Office.and Mills, Kensington Ave. & M St., 
Philadelphia. 

ZIMMERMANN, JOHN & SONS—Salesroom at Mill, Erie & Castor 
Aves., Philadelphia; R. C. Kelley, Sales Manager, New York City, 
Philadelphia; Carl ——- _ England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland; Clayton R. Sauer, Middle West; Thomas P. Coyle, 
Pacific Coast; Wm. C. Guthrie, South. 


1 





FACT & COMMENT 
(Continued from. page 26) 
sumers shoddy materials, poor furniture, etc., etc. at 
“bargain” prices or will it offer quality at fair prices 
on which manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers can 
make a legitimate profit? There’s a strongly backed 
movement afoot to make home furnishings men in 
both the wholesale and retail branches conscious that 
the public is sick of “bargains” and wants quality. 
Those who follow this movement will survive and 
profit. Those who don’t will continue to talk about 
“volume”, “bargains”, “mark-downs”, etc., etc. and do 
business at a loss until the receivers move in to take 
charge of their enterprices. —J.B.H 


THERE’S BUSINESS IN 1933 FOR THE WALL PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 32) 

If the retailing branch of the wall paper industry 
during the coming year persists in these tactics, show 
no real selling enterprise and does no more than it has 
done in the past to make the public conscious of the 








beauty of wall paper and the economy of using it, 
it will not get very far. 





ROSE CURTAIN CO. REMOVE 


NEW quarters have been taken at 320 Fifth Ave. by 

the Rose Curtain Co., Inc., where their full line of 
ruffled and tailored curtains and cottage sets are now 
on display. 

Walter G. Bretzfield and Lester -M. Shiels have 
joined this firm and will devote their time to styling 
and selling. Both men are well known to the trade 
and will be in daily attendance at the New York sales- 
rooms. 

The Passaic plant of the firm has been enlarged 
to take care of additional trade, and the firm confi- 
dently expects that the experience and background in 
textile converting of the two gentlemen above named 
will be reflected in the production of new cloths and 
styles and in the general improvement of their line. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for energetic trimmings 
salesman with Metropolitan following. Small drawing ac- 
count and commissions. Possibility of ultimate interest in 
small growing plant. Address “Plant”, care The Upholsterer. 
CHICAGO SALES OFFICE in Heyworth Building ten 
years desires additional line of decorative and upholstery 
fabrics. -Address “Heyworth Building,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
SALESMAN WITH WELL ESTABLISHED TRADE 
in Chicago and Middle West desires a popular priced line 
of curtain and upholstery fabrics, or kindred line on straight 
commission basis. Best references. Address “Established,” 
care The Upholsterer, 
SALESMAN WANTED—Southern territory, strictly com- 
mission -basis.. India prints, Numdah rugs. Address 
“Commission,” care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—Plant and equipment of an old established 
New York City upholstering firm, equipped for making all 
lines.of drapery decorations. Wonderful opportunity for 
man with ability; only. small capital required. Address 
“Ability,” cate The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, WHOLESALE, DECORATIVE. FAB- 
RICS, with many years experience in entire South de-” 
sires new position for same territory. Address “Decorative 
Fabrics,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED—To handle on commission basis 
a line of hand-drawn and tailored curtains. Few terri-; 
tories still open. Address “C. B. H.,” care The Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED—Upholstery trade by college 

graduate. Knows fabrics. Thoroughly experienced esti- 
mating cost and sales promotion. Nine years last position. 
Address “Thorough,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED FOR PACIFIC COAST—Manufacturer’s or 
- converter’s line of cheap and medium priced furniture 
covers 54” wide. Calling on furniture manufacturers and ' 
jobbers. Good connections and ten years’ experience. Ad- 
dress “Furniture Covers,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—To handle low priced furniture 

cloths, denims; home-spuns, imported and domestic— 
jaspe cloth. All territory of East Denver open. Commis- 
sion basis, Address “Denver,” care The Upholsterer. 
SOUTHERN SALESMAN many years’ road experience 

selling curtains and. draperies wishes line; good refer- 
ences. Covering South and Southwestern States. Address 
“Southern Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 


LACE CURTAIN MILL wants salesman for New Eng- 

land territory on commission basis to sell a new line just 
produced especially adapted for this territory. 
“Lace Curtain,” 


Address 
care The Upholsterer. 
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AT ONE PARK AVENUE 


— Mezzanine Floor — 





America’s Finest Showing of Quality Furniture 





JOHN WIDDICOMB CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
KETCHAM & ROTHSCHILD, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Permanent Exhibit 


H. Herrmann Furniture Co. 


Selling Agents 
ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Modernistic 
Furniture 


@ COFFEE TABLES 
© END TABLES 
® STANDS 
© BOOK ENDS 
© ETC. 


A. MARTIN 
FURNITURE CO. 


Phone—Hegeman 3-2460 











Progressive 


CARAS 
Dyeing and Moireing of 


UPHOLSTERY and DRAPERY 
FABRICS 


Special Moire Designs and Patterns 


ce GD aici 
PROGRESSIVE SILK FINISHING CO. 


Specialists in Moires 





Motres 





614-632 Clinton Street 


Phone: 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Hoboken 3-0771-0772-0773-0774 






































¥ 


Leopold Colombe & Bro. 


Lnporters and Makers of “tine “ Zutaitare 


FRENCH, ITALIAN and ENGLISH 
FURNITURE FRAMES earried in stock 


304 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 























LYON 


FURNITURE 
MERCANTILE 
AG 


ESTABLISHED 1676 


PUBLISHERS OF 
LYON-RED BOOK 
ARTHUR S LYON. GENERAL MANAGER 
; The Special Credit and Collection Bureau of the 
Furniture, Carpet, Upholstery, Undertaking, Lamps and Lamp Shades, 
Retrigerator, Stove and Houseturnishing Trades 
REFERENCE BOOKS, CREDIT REPORTS, COLLECTIONS 
Executive Offices: New York, 258 Broadway 
Boston, N.StationI ndustrialBldg. Cincinnati ........ 431 Main St. 
Philadelphia. ..1015 Chestnut St. Grand Rapids, 
amestown, N. Y...Fenton Bldg. Grand Rapids Sav. Bk. Bldg. 
os Angeles...12th St. & Bway. High Point, N. C., 
GON . 0 cess 201 N. Wells St. Wachovia Bk. Bldg. 
San Francisco, 149 New Montgomery St. 


KEFERENC! Look 


LYON 
FURNITURI 


MERCANTILE AGENCY 
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A DISPLAY OF VICTORIAN ART 
(Continued from page 35) 
manufacturer whose name has been made a synonym 
for furniture that is fussy, over-elaborate, and trivial. 

In the adjoining room there is an interesting 
grouping of upholstered dining room furniture—a 
tufted-back sofa and several chairs, richly carved. In 
this room also is a large painting exhibited by the 
French Government at the Centennial. The entire 
setting is treated as a Philadelphia dining room of the 
Fifties with two rich white marble mantels from fa- 
mous homes recently demolished. 

It seems appropriate that in an exhibition of this 
kind the place of honor should be given to a large 
portrait of Queen Victoria—the coronation portrait of 
Queen Victoria by Sully, and lent by the Society of 
the Sons of St. George. This hangs at the entrance 
to the first gallery. 

About the two rooms is placed furniture of rose- 
wood and walnut, gracefully carved sofas, wasp- 
waisted chairs, what-nots, marble-topped tables and 
cabinets—the earliest about 1840. 

Whether or not this exhibition will serve to re- 
move the undeserved stigma from the designations 
“Victorian” or “Mid-Victorian,” it at least has brought 
into the open and placed on display authentic examples 
of the furnishings of a period which was known and 
appreciated by many persons now living. 





ROBERT ADLER CO. IN NEW QUARTERS 

HE new quarters of the Robert Alder Co. at 

180 Madison Ave. are practically complete 
with a series of show room divisions running along 
the Madison side of the floor. Approaching the 
show rooms is a long corridor which is to be used 
as an “aisle of display.” The samples are not yet 
installed but are comprehended in the plans. The 
entire north side of the floor, with the exception of 
the northerly sales space, is occupied by the stock, 
receiving and shipping rooms. 

The quarters, while not quite as large as the 
former space, are very much more compact, and 
the location is much more convenient for both Metro- 
politan and out-of-town trade. While the altera- 
tions to the floor could not be accomplished before the 
premises were occupied, there was very little incon- 
venience and by the time this statement reaches our 
readers the entire arrangement will be complete. 





LEE TO HANDLE EDGEWATER TAPESTRIES 

T IS announced that Arthur H. Lee & Sons, 
] Inc., have become sole selling agents for the 
line of tapestries woven by the Edgewater Tapestry 
Mills. These fabrics are displayed in a special room 
at their New York headquarters and will be shown 
in conjunction with their own special tapestries and 
embroideries. 

Mr. Kleiser of the Edgewater Tapestry Mills 
will in the future devote his time to designing and 
developing the Edgewater line, while the distribution 
will be handled as above mentioned. 
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MODERN FURNITURE 





UPHOLSTERING 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 
Author of Drapery Cutting and Making— 
Modern Drapery Sketches, etc. ° 


HE only practical workroom book on the subject of Upholstering. Written and 
illustrated by a practical man, who has “worked at the bench” from apprentice to shop 
foreman during a period of years covering experiences both in factory and retail shop. 


Every illustration of the 1000 or more, has been especially drawn to explain some feature 
of modern upholstering practice, and the accompanying text is written as an explanation 
not a description. 


Used by the Apprenticeship Commission in the Apprenticeship classes of the New York 
Building Trades Congress. 


243 pages, substantially bound in Art Buckram, stamped in gold. 


Price—$6.00 postpaid 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON, Inc. 373 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 



































We have a complete display of 
ALL PERIOD. IMPORTED 


FURNITURE FRAMES 


suitable for all decorative purposes. 


Catalog sent upon request. 


* 
ITALIAN FURNITURE 
FRAME CORPORATION 
22 West 19th St. New York City 
Telephone—WAtkins 9-4196 

























™ MODERN 


@ In Zebra wood with Ebony bead outlin- 
ing base and stumps, and Ebony panel strips. 








@ A striking modern suite to meet the 
renewed interest in this distinctive period. 








@ Many other interesting Klise pieces to 
select from—carved base rails, stumps and 
carved top rail if desired. 


KLISE MANUFACTURING CO. inc. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan #1502 L. 64”. D. 27” H. 31” 
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“Cee! 


Rucs MADE To ORDER 


CHENILLE HANDTUFT 
SAVONNERIE AUBUSSON 





PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 


620 So. Catalina St. 2 WEST 45th STREET 
Los Angeles, Calif. New York City 


eC 
KENT—COSTIKY AN 


FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE—SECOND FLOOR 
Opposite Public Library 
NEW YORK 


Onientat Ruos, Fine Cuinzsz Rvos 
Szamuzss Prarn Cappers 
Spanish anp Evrorzaxn Hanprurtep Rvues 
Avususson & Savonnenitz Rvucs 
Antiguep Hooxep Rucs 
Stock List “U” Sent on Request 


























Made of selected long staple cotton 


MERCERIZED COTTON THREAD 


Economical and Adaptable Sewing Thread for 
Draperies 
Used on Silk, Cotton and other Fabrics 
Complete Line of all Shades in Stock 


Write for Color Card and Prices 


HENRY MYER THREAD MFG. CO. 


319 W. VAN BUREN STREET 














PICKERS 3: 


EXCELSIOR 
FRED. FRANKE & CO., Inc. 
Simee 1904 


Manufacturers of 


BEDDING MACHINERY 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 








USE THE 
WANT AD COLUMN 


for results 

















OBITUARY 
(Continued from page 44) 


The deceased was at one time in the upholstery 
department of the D. M. Read Co. Bridgeport, after- 
wards buyer for the Edward Malley Co., New Haven. 
Subsequently he came to New York to buy for the 
old Sixth Ave. store of H. O’Neil & Co., leaving there 
to become buyer for Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, 
where he remained for many years. On his leaving 
Abraham & Straus he entered the wholesale trade as 
a partner in the Magee-Laflin Mfg. Co., a firm which 
had been established by his brother. Subsequently both 
Mr. Magee and the original brother withdrew and the 
deceased became president of the firm, which position 
he held at the time of his death. 

He is survived by his widow and the following 
sons and daughters: Francis J., William T., Edward 
F., Mrs. Thomas Gargan, and Mary G. Laflin. 

Funeral services were held from his late resi- 
dence at 54 85th St., Brooklyn, and at St. Anselm’s 
Church. 

The business is continued under the direction of 
Francis J. Laflin who has been associated with his 
father. 


Joun Linpsay 

HE death was announced recently of John Lind- 

say of Cleveland, Ohio, one of the valued sales- 
men of the G. U. Angevine Co., of Chicago. The 
deceased passed away very suddenly at his home in 
Cleveland on December 21. He had many friends in 
the trade who will learn with regret of his passing. 

He was but twenty-eight years of age and leaves 
a widow and two small children. 


WINFIELD C. JoRDAN 


HE death of Winfield Cole Jordan, proprietor of 

the Jordan-Wakefield Company, manufacturers 
of reed and rattan furniture, Wakefield, Mass., on 
November 13th, will bring to an end the business con- 
tinued by the deceased for a period of about forty- 
five years. 

Mr. Jordan was born in Wakefield, June 26, 1861, 
and was a graduate of Boston University Law School. 
He practiced law prior to entering the furniture busi- 
ness, 

As a manufacturer of reed and rattan furniture 
he possessed rare artistic taste in selecting materials 
and in originating novelties and odd pieces of furni- 
ture, and believed in the production of quality mer- 
chandise. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Alice Jordan, 
and one son, Charles Jordan of Syracuse, N. Y., who 
is engaged in the shoe business. 


WituiaM L. WAGNER 
ILLIAM L. WAGNER, dean of upholstery 
traveling men and one of the oldest members 
of the traveling staff of the Orinoka Mills, was killed 
on January 3rd while on an automobile trip to Florida. 
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The deceased began his business career with 
the old New York jobbing firm of Nicol, Cowlishaw 
Co. when they were located on Broadway opposite 
Astor Place. From there he went with C. M. Foster 
& Co., also a jobbing house, and about 1883, as city 
salesman, he joined the staff of B. L. Solomon & Sons 
when they were located on Union Square. About a 
year later Mr. Wagner went to Chicago to represent 
that firm and continued with it after it became the 
Orinoka Mills, remaining up to the time of his death. 

Mr. Wagner had recently been in New York at 
the firm’s headquarters and was enjoying his usual 
good health. His sudden death as a result of the ac- 
cident was therefore a distinct shock to his friends 
in the trade. He was unmarried and is survived by 
a sister and brothers. 


ALBERT T,. FRIEDMANN 


HILE on a trip to New York for medical 

treatment for a leg ailment, Albert T. Fried- 
mann, sixty-seven years of age, president of Ed- 
ward Schuster & Co., Milwaukee, became suddenly ill 
of appendicitis on Saturday, December 31st. Pneu- 
monia developed and he gradually became worse, dying 
on Wednesday, January 4. 

The deceased was born in Vienna and came to 
Milwaukee about 44 years ago, and worked for the 
partnership of Poss & Schuster as bookkeeper and 
cashier. In 1889 he married Edward Shuster’s 
daughter. He was salesman at the Jacob Katz Co., 
and later with A. W. Rich & Co., department store. 

When the Poss & Schuster partnership was dis- 
solved, Edward Schuster launched the present Schuster 
business with one small store at Third and Harmon 
Sts., with Mr. Friedmann as partner. 

On Mr. Schuster’s death, Mr. Friedmann be- 
came president of the firm. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Joanne Fried- 
mann, and two sons, Ralph T. and Max E., both asso- 
ciated with the Schuster stores, the former as trea- 
surer and the latter as vice-president. 


CHESTER F. BAILey 


The former president of the Bailey Wallpaper 
Co., Chester F. Bailey, died suddenly of heart trouble 
on the morning of December 31, 1932. For many 
years identified with the wall paper trade, he re- 
tired last August as president and general manager 
of the Bailey Wallpaper Co. He was also a director 
in the Union Wallpaper Co., and the Ohio Savings 
& Loan Co., and a member of the Lakewood Lodge 
of the Knights of Pythias and the Cleveland A. C. 

Born in Oberlin, Ohio, deceased came to Cleve- 
land sixty years ago. He is survived by his widow, 
Florence Bailey and a son, Nelson W. Bailey. 


FreED VORENBERG 


Fred Vorenberg, treasurer of the Gilchrist Co., 
Boston, died suddenly of heart disease, December 29, 
age 57. He became associated with the concern in 
1913, of which his uncle, Felix Vorenberg, is presi- 
dent. He leaves a widow, two sisters, and a brother. 








Offering exceptional and prompt service as wholesale 
distributors of 


RUGS, CARPETS & LINOLEUM 








BIGELOW WEAVERS 


« GLANZ . ARMSTRONG LINOLEUM 
PATCHOGUE PLYMOUTH 


BEHM & OZITE RUG CUSHIONS 
HERRING We cut om —< linoleum for 


a 
SPECIAL SAMPLES . for 
furnishing lodge rooms, 
churches, etc. 


We specialize in BIGELOW BROADLOOM CARPETS 





625 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
































| FRENCH & ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


Decorated and Upholstered 


FRENCH & ENGLISH 
FURNITURE CO. 


(ADRIAN MASI) 


307 East 53rd Street, New York City 
Telephone—PLaza 3-1158 














A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


from 


MEYER THREADS 


Any size or 
color for any 
kind of stitch- 
ing. 


For Carpets, 
Draperies, 
Shades and 
Upholstery. 

Prompt 
Thread 


Service 


Send sample 
and we will 
match it. 





JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. . 
LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 
“MEYER THREADS make you happy all the year” 


/L EF A FT WE RY 


For fine upholstering SOLD by the YARD. Hide 
joined to hide in rolls 25 yards long and 36” or 
27” wide without visible joint. Write for infor- 
mation and prices. 


\ DUAL LEATHERS CORPORATION 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


F.C.HUYCK & SONS 
&@ ) KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 
Kenwoop Sieve CLOTHS 
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Pattern 1546 


The 1933 
RESIST-O-LITE LINE 


This collection of wall papers 
is unquestionably a vital con- 
tribution to the new season. 


BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


. . 7 


Inc. 








CALICO 


Illustrative of the thought that goes into Strahan patterns to give 
them authoritative character we here show an old-fashioned calico. 
Not only is it correct in design, but also it is made in delightful 


color effects—including Black & White—from old cloth. 


invariably finds a responsive market. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
New York Showroom 
417 Fifth Avenue Factory—CHELSEA, MASS. 


Subscribers to the National Wallpaper eel Campaign 


on a Showroom 








Even in so 
simple a wallpaper the appreciation—measured by sales—warrants 
the care and thought put into it and proves again that real value 


THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 


. Michigan Blvd. 
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DECORATIVE and 
FURNITURE LEATHER 


bin a ee Leather Co., Inc., established in 1881, has 
supp! 5 oy pA and decorative trades with "high 
grade leathers — aining a oe for qual- 


ity, reliability and roughout the country. 


nt pean in: 


FINE LEATHERS DYED IN ANY COLOR 

Serica OF tS ae FOREIGN AND 
yorORnaS DESIGN 

HAND PAINTED TOO L ED AND EMBOSSED 


LEATHERS 
MOUNTING and TOOLING DESK TOP 
MOUNTING AND SS eae LEATHER DOORS 
LEATHER SCREENS HAND PAINTED, TOOLED 
AND EMBOSSED 


All orders are promptly executed by our staff of capable 
cr n. 


In addition to domestic leathers, we carry a varied color 
selection of imported moroccos for immediate delivery. 


“JOHNSON FOR QUALITY” 


JOHNSON 


LEATHER 
SOMPANY 





THE JOHNSON LEATHER CO., Inc. 


37-43 West 26th Street 
New York 


Telephone Bogardus 4-2966 


CCCI CI CCD 0000009010909 0999909909090 9099009000006 06 069690666666 26 26062006I¢ 
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MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, 
OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


of special interest to Manufacturers 
of Interior Furnishings 





Class 60 Machine 


Write for details regarding 


STYLES 60 W, 60 U and 60 Q 
For plain ‘and ornamental edge finishes on Ruffled Curtains, 
Valances and Draperies of all kinds. 
STYLE 60 RD 
For a strong three thread edge, straight or scalloped, on 
Rayon Bedspreads and loosely woven fabrics. 
STYLES 60 ABB and 60 D3B 
For joining upholstery fabrics in a flat butted seam for 
subsequent processing. 
Let us demonstrate the work of these machines 
on your own product. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 
24 LAUREL ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
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NEW NOVELTIES IN 


IMPORTED 


TRUSHA 
CLOTH 


100 colors—varied patterns—entirely new line. 
In novelty effects and weaves—guaranteed sun- 
fast and washable. 


RED SEAL ERBUN 


10 colors—guaranteed sunfast and washable. 
stock all year round. 


RED SEAL LINEN 


Full line of colors carried in stock. 
and washable-preshrunk. 


Carried in 


Guaranteed sunfast 


Send for sample books of Trusha 
Cloth and Red Seal Erbun 


ER BUN 


FABRICS CORP. 


19 East 21st Street New York City 
Tel. ALgonquin 4-1190-2 














WE MANUFACTURE 
DECORATIVE TEXTILES 


FRINGES FiM TAFFETAS 

TASSELS . SATINS 

EDGINGS Estabtisned §=8=9£>E>DAMASK 
Since 1893 


FOR CURTAINS, DRAPERIES 
AND FURNITURE 


EDWARD MAAG 


incorporated 
46 WEST 23rd STREET - - - - NEW YORK 
GRamercy 5-5234 
420 Boylston Street, 1528 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
Kenmore 7086 Pennypacker 1026 
442 Post Street. 


Heyworth Bldg., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sutter 3387 


State 7822 


LACE CURTAINS 


FOR ANY SCHEME OF DECORATION 














“In Many Settings—Lace 
Curtains are MORE Ap- 
propriate” 


Your Inquiries Are 
Requested 


CHESTER LACE MILLS 


Chester, Pa. 

















Fesruary 15, 1933 
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JOHNSON & FAULKNER 


ESTABLISHED 
1823 


45 EAST 538» STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


& 


QUALITY 
UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY FABRICS 


Our entire collection of decorative fabrics has been assembled from 
the standpoint of Quality. Quality of weave—Quality of design— 
Quality of color. This basic fact is evident even in the least expen- 
sive materials that we are showing. 





We have never offered such a complete and diversified range from 
which to choose, from the simplest to the most elaborate treatment 
which at the present prices make them of exceptional value. 


Your Inspection Is Invited 









PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON 





LOS ANGELES 
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